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ABSTRACT 


The  major  purpose  of  this  exploratory  descrip¬ 
tive  study  was  to  explore  relationships  between  teacher 
alienation  and  the  perceived  influence  of  teachers  (self 
and  colleagues),  principals,  and  those  external  to  the 
school  (parents,  trustees,  and  central  office  personnel) 
over  school  matters. 

The  data  were  collected  from  291  British  Columbia 
public  elementary  school  teachers  in  one  school  district 
by  Balderson  in  1974  and  analyzed  by  Jefferson  in  1979. 

Teacher  alienation  was  empirically  defined  as  a 
multidimensional  construct  of  powerlessness.  The  dimen¬ 
sions  of  powerlessness  were  found  to  be  powerlessness  with 
respect  to  grading,  pacing,  teacher-principal  relations, 
district  policies,  and  pressure  of  expectations. 

The  major  hypothesis  for  the  study  stated  that 
teacher  alienation  was  negatively  related  to  their  influ¬ 
ence  over  school  matters.  Forty  sub-hypotheses  were 
developed  to  examine  the  relationships  between  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  powerlessness  and  the  influence  of  individuals 
and  groups  over  school-wide  and  classroom  matters. 
Relationships  between  these  variables  were  found  to  be 
weak  though  several  of  the  relationships  were  statistically 
significant.  Furthermore,  associations  between  other 
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specified  variables  and  the  powerlessness  and  influence 
variables  were  found  to  be  minimal. 

Thus,  little  support  was  found  for  the  notion  that 
teacher  alienation  would  decrease  substantially  with  an 
increase  in  teacher  influence  over  school  matters. 
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CHAPTER  1 


THEORETICAL  FOUNDATION 

The  major  aim  of  this  research  study  was  to 
investigate  an  hypothesized  association  between  teacher 
alienation  and  influence.  Data  were  gathered  from  class¬ 
room  teachers  in  British  Columbia  elementary  schools  by 
utilizing  several  questionnaire  instruments. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  consensus  among  researchers  on 
the  definition  of  alienation,  the  study  first  attempted  to 
clarify  and  interpret  the  meaning  of  alienation.  There¬ 
fore,  the  following  research  question  (RQ)  was  proposed. 

RQ| :  What  empirical  definition  of  alienation 

applies  to  elementary  teachers? 

The  proposed  question  was  assumed  to  be  answered 
by  Seeman's  (1959)  conceptualization  of  alienation.  The 
typology  suggested  by  Seeman  was  composed  of  five  dimen¬ 
sions.  The  dimensions  specified  by  Seeman  were  as  follows: 

(1)  powerlessness  or  sensed  ability  to  control  outcomes; 

(2)  meaninglessness  or  sensed  ability  to  predict  behavioral 
outcomes;  (3)  normlessness  or  high  expectancy  that  socially 
unapproved  behaviors  are  required  to  achieve  given  goals; 

(4)  isolation  or  assignment  of  low  reward  value  to  goals 
that  are  typically  high  valued  in  the  given  society;  and 

(5)  self-estrangement  or  inability  of  the  individual  to 
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find  self-rewarding  activities  that  engage  him/her. 

Because  of  the  preceding  assumption  the  following 
objectives  (0)  were  formulated. 

0|  Empirically  define  and  measure  the 

alienation  of  public  elementary  school 
teachers . 

0i  2:  Determine  if  the  empirical  data  is 

adequately  described  by  Seeman's  (1959) 
alienation  typology. 

The  second  research  question  involved  an  explora¬ 
tion  of  relationships  between  alienation  and  the  perceived 
influence  exercised  by  the  following  actors  over  decisions 
at  the  school-wide  and  classroom  levels:  (1)  the  individ¬ 
ual  teacher;  (2)  his/her  colleagues,  excluding  the  princi¬ 
pal;  (3)  the  principal;  and  (4)  external  actors,  such  as 
parents,  trustees,  and  central  office  personnel.  The 
question  was  phrased  as  follows: 

RQ2 :  What  relationships  exist  between  teacher 

alienation  and  influence  over  school  matters? 

This  question  led  to  two  objectives: 

C>2  *  Determine  the  relationships  existing 

between  teacher  alienation  and  influence 
over  school-wide  matters. 

O2  2’  Determine  the  relationships  existing 

between  teacher  alienation  and  influence 
over  classroom  matters. 

Finally,  an  investigation  was  undertaken  of  the 
following  research  question: 
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What  personal,  attitudinal,  and  school 
characteristics  are  significantly  related 
to  teacher  alienation  and  influence  over 
school  matters? 


The  objectives  used  to  provide  information  regard¬ 
ing  this  research  question  were: 


O3  3 :  Determine  the  personal  characteristics 
of  teachers  significantly  related  to 
teacher  alienation  and  influence  over 
school  matters. 

O3  2:  Determine  the  attitudinal  characteristics 
of  teachers  significantly  related  to 
teacher  alienation  and  influence  over 
school  matters. 


O3  3:  Determine  the  school  characteristics 

significantly  related  to  teacher  aliena¬ 
tion  and  influence  over  school  matters. 


RELATED  LITERATURE 

In  apparent  response  or  reaction  to  their  per¬ 
ceived  insufficient  influence  over  educational  matters, 
educators  are  seeking  to  enlarge  their  zone  of  freedom. 

In  particular,  Gorton  (1966)  claimed  that  the  literature 
suggested  that  educators  are  desiring  a  more  active  role 
in  decisions  affecting  areas  of  curriculum,  instruction, 
grouping,  student  promotion,  and  school  policies  and 
procedures.  As  this  demand  for  a  more  active  role  in 
areas  of  influence  is  increased  by  educators,  two  character- 
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istics  of  this  type  of  group  must  not  be  overlooked. 

1.  The  relative  amount  of  influence  any  member 
may  exercise  depends  upon  the  resources 

at  his  disposal,  and  the  skill  with  which  he 
uses  these  resources. 

(House,  1966:37) 

2.  ...  an  individual  in  an  alienated  condition 
may  submerge  himself  in  some  collectivity  and 
still  remain  alienated. 

(Hammond,  1967:77) 


Bureaucratization 

Corwin  (1965a)  noted  that  teachers  who  simul¬ 
taneously  held  high-professional  and  low-employee  orien¬ 
tations  had  higher  rates  of  internal  conflict  than  those 
who  held  low-professional  and  high-employee  orientations. 
The  suggested  explanation  was  that  the  first  group  of 
teachers  usually  received  little  recognition  while  at  the 
same  time  enduring  criticism  for  the  moral  responsibility 
they  demonstrated  when  forced,  by  the  administration  or 
public,  to  make  a  choice  between  a  student's  welfare  and 
the  interest  of  the  school.  Later,  Isherwood  and  Hoy's 
(1973)  research  on  bureaucracy  and  its  effect  on  teachers 
gave  partial  support  to  Corwin's  findings.  This  support 
was  evidenced  in  their  two  major  findings.  These  findings 
were : 


1.  In  schools  characterized  by  an  authoritarian 
bureaucratic  structure,  teachers  with  professional  work 
values  experienced  a  higher  sense  of  powerlessness  than 
teachers  with  organizational  or  social  work  values. 
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2.  In  schools  characterized  by  a  collegial  bureau¬ 
cratic  structure,  teachers  with  organizational  work 
values  experienced  a  higher  sense  of  powerlessness  than 
teachers  with  professional  or  social  work  values. 

Indicative  of  these  findings  is  the  idea  that 
the  less  bureaucratic  the  school  structure,  the  more 
teachers  of  either  orientation  would  have  a  sense  of 
power.  However,  Moeller  and  Charters'  (1966)  study  of 
bureaucracy  and  teachers'  sense  of  power  revealed  a  direct 
relationship  between  the  two.  They  found  that  teachers 
in  highly  bureaucratized  school  systems  had  a  higher  sense 
of  power  than  teachers  in  less  bureaucratic  systems.  This 
sense  of  power  was  attributed  to  variables  internal  to  the 
teacher  as  well  as  the  organizational  structure  of  the 
school  system.  The  finding  of  a  significant  positive 
relationship  between  teacher  loyalty  and  both  hierarchical 
influence  and  emotional  detachment  by  Hoy  and  Williams 
(1971)  and  Hoy  and  Rees  (1974)  added  to  the  strength  of 
previous  findings.  The  single  exception  was  that  the 
relationship  did  not  hold  between  loyalty  and  hierarchical 
independence.  This  exception  was  exemplified  in  Miskel 
and  Gerhardt's  (1974)  finding  of  a  direct  relationship 
between  hierarchical  differences  and  teacher  conflict. 

As  the  intensity  of  the  relationship  increased,  the  job 
satisfaction  of  teachers  decreased. 

To  aid  the  teachers  in  increasing  their  sense  of 
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power  and  satisfaction,  Adams  (1970)  suggested  a  more 
participative  negotiation  process.  He  assumed  that  negot¬ 
iations  in  school  systems  dealt  with  both  the  centraliza¬ 
tion  of  authority  and  the  rule  structure  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  During  such  a  process,  teachers  were  assumed  to 
have  increased  opportunity  to  have  significant  input  into 
the  decision-making  authority  of  the  organization,  and 
subsequently  a  rule  structure  more  meaningful  to  them. 

As  can  be  seen,  bureaucratic  organizations,  which 
included  the  public  school  system  (Corwin,  1965b  and  Reagan 
1973)  ,  are  characterized  often  by  centralized  decision¬ 
making,  hierarchical  authority,  and  impersonality. 


Decision-Making 

Sergiovanni  and  Carver  (1973:100),  in  support  of 
Neal  and  Seeman  (1964),  found  that  "group  power  not  only 
increased  individual  teacher  power  over  students  but  expands 
the  influence  system  to  any  and  every  other  aspect  of  the 
educational  enterprise." 

Clarke  (1970)  and  Wick  and  Beggs  (1971)  claimed 
that  teacher  participation  in  decision-making  did  not 
necessarily  produce  job  satisfaction  and  high  morale. 

That  is,  mere  participation  was  found  to  be  insufficient. 

The  reliance  of  job  satisfaction  upon  job  expectation  was 
noted  by  Bidwell  (1956)  and  later  supported  by  Saunders 
et  al  (1966).  In  addition,  then,  to  a  participative  role 
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in  decisions,  teachers  must  feel  that  their  influence  on 
decisions  is  significant.  Clarke's  (1970:31)  data  revealed 
that 

teachers'  overall  job  satisfaction  is  clearly  depen¬ 
dent,  to  a  great  extent,  on  their  desires  and  role 
expectations,  as  compared  to  their  perceptions  of  the 
actual  situation. 

As  noted  by  Rotter  e_t  a_l  (1962:476),  "a  belief  in  external 
control  of  reinforcements  is  related  to  a  general  passivity." 

Satisfaction 

Beno  (1966)  claimed  that  satisfaction  of  elemen¬ 
tary  teachers  did  not  appear  to  be  significantly  related 
to  a  congruence  of  educational  views  with  their  principals. 
This  relationship,  however,  does  not  imply  that  the  trend 
of  educators'  demand  for  a  more  participative  role  in 
decision-making  is  not  related  to  satisfaction.  Results 
of  research  for  the  last  ten  years  have  indicated  that 
such  a  conclusion  would  be  unfounded. 

Hornstein  (1968)  reported  high  satisfaction  for 
teachers  when  the  teachers  perceived  that  they  and  their 
principals  were  mutually  influential,  especially  when  the 
principals'  power  base  was  perceived  as  expert.  Hoy  and 
Williams  (1971)  partially  confirmed  this  finding  when  they 
found  that  detached  elementary  principals  commanded  more 
loyalty  from  their  staff  than  their  emotional  counterpart. 

A  significant  negative  relationship  between  teacher  loyalty 
and  authoritarianism  was  revealed  in  a  study  by  Hoy  and 
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Rees  (1974).  Balderson's  (1975)  examination  of  perceived 
principal  power  bases  revealed  high  satisfaction  among 
teachers  when  the  principals'  power  was  perceived  to  rest 
on  relevant  expertise.  Hewitson  (1976)  found  that  a  high 
level  of  rapport  with  principals  tended  to  aid  the  general 
satisfaction  of  teachers. 

Sergiovanni  (1967)  and  Holdaway  (1978)  found  that 
satisfaction  factors  identified  for  teachers  tended  to 
focus  on  the  work  itself,  while  the  conditions  of  work 
(for  example,  interpersonal  relations  with  students  and 
peers,  school  policy  and  administration,  physical  condi¬ 
tions)  tended  to  focus  on  dissatisfaction  factors.  Both 
authors'  findings  supported  Herzberg's  (1959)  two-factor 
theory  as  it  related  to  the  overall  satisfaction  of  workers 
In  general,  the  two-factor  theory  claimed  that  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  motivators  (achievement,  recognition,  work 
itself,  responsibility,  advancement)  contributed  more  to 
job  satisfaction  while  the  gratification  of  hygienes  (inter 
personal  relations  with  superiors  and  peers,  technical 
supervision,  company  policy  and  administration,  working 
conditions)  contributed  more  to  job  dissatisfaction. 

O'Reilly  (1967)  studied  the  relationship  between 
teacher  satisfaction  and  need  deficiency.  Need  deficiency 
was  defined  as  the  difference  between  the  autonomy  the 
teacher  desired  and  that  which  he/she  perceived  he/she 
had.  As  a  result  of  finding  a  significant  negative  corre- 
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lation  between  a  teacher's  satisfaction  with  his/her  present 
position  and  his/her  need  deficiency  score,  O'Reilly  con¬ 
cluded  that  need  deficiency  may  be  used  as  a  predictor  of 
teacher  satisfaction.  In  general,  his  findings  indicated 
that  the  highest  need  for  autonomy  scores  were  reported 
in  the  schools  with  very  low  standardization. 

Powerlessness 

Blake  and  Mouton  (1961:39)  stated  that: 

A  study  of  the  dynamics  of  power  shows  clearcut 
connections  between  the  power  distribution  between 
supervisor  and  subordinate  and  their  relative 
feelings  of  satisfaction  and  responsibility. 

Clark  (1959)  ,  in  studying  the  alienation  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  an  agricultural  cooperative  organization,  found 
that  the  more  powerless  the  members  of  an  organization 
feel,  the  more  likely  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
organization's  operation. 

Carpenter  (1971:465)  found  that 

the  more  administrative  levels  between 
administrative  positions  and  the  lower 
the  organizational  hierarchy,  the  more 
lower-level  positions  are  perceived  by 
bents  as  being  restrictive,  regimented 
formalized . 

Pearlin  (1962:326),  applying  Seeman's  (1959) 
concept  of  powerlessness  to  nursing  personnel,  found  that 
intense  alienation  was  most  likely  to  occur  under  three 
conditions.  The  three  conditions  identified  were:  (1) 
authority  figures  and  their  subjects  stand  in  relations 


higher 
levels  of 
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of  great  positional  disparity;  (2)  authority  is  communi¬ 
cated  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  or  discourage  exchange; 
and  (3)  the  superordinate  exercises  his/her  authority  in 
relative  absentia.  However,  the  study  further  revealed 
that 

neither  positional  disparity  nor  the  peremptory 
exercise  of  authority  was  alienative  for  workers  who 
have  an  obeisant  regard  for  the  honorific  aspect  of 
status,  (p.326) 

Payne  (1972)  utilized  a  modified  version  of 
Blauner’s  (1964)  organizational  typology  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  the  focus  of  powerlessness.  The  data 
revealed  no  relationship  between  the  level  of  powerless¬ 
ness  workers  felt  toward  their  work  organization  and 
society  and  the  type  of  work  they  did.  Further,  no  sig¬ 
nificant  differences  occurred  in  the  degree  of  powerless¬ 
ness  workers  felt  toward  their  work  organization  and  their 
society . 

In  addition,  the  social  learning  theory  of  Rotter 
(1939)  pointed  out  that  when  examining  powerlessness  one 
must  account  for  the  idea  of  internal  versus  external 
control  of  reinforcements.  This  distinction  points  to 
differences  in  the  degree  to  which  success  or  failure  is 
attributed  by  the  individual  to  external  factors  rather 
than  to  the  outcome  of  his/her  personal  skills  or  charac¬ 
teristics  . 

Such  a  distinction  is  evidenced  by  Bridges'  (1964) 
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study  in  which  satisfaction  was  found  to  be  related  to 
the  power  differences  between  principals  and  teachers. 
Instead  of  generalizing  results  to  all  teachers,  Bridges 
further  remarked  that  the  trend  was  for  teachers  with  a 
high  need  for  autonomy  to  consistently  hold  a  less  favor¬ 
able  attitude  towards  the  principal  than  their  counter¬ 
part.  Ignoring  the  intrinsic,  Sidotti  (1976)  found  that 
the  less  satisfied  the  teachers,  the  more  powerless  they 
felt  in  their  jobs. 

Powerlessness  and  Bureaucracy 

Blau  and  Scott  (1962:62)  pointed  out,  in  their 
study  of  formal  organizations,  that  authoritarian  leader¬ 
ship  produced  feelings  of  powerlessness  resulting  in  apathy 
and  in  some  cases  antagonism,  the  end  state  being  an  organ¬ 
ization  operating  under  a  hierarchy  of  authority  that  im¬ 
pedes  employee  identification  with  the  organization. 
Exploring  this  notion  of  hierarchy  of  authority  within 
the  context  of  a  school,  Schmit  (1968)  and  MacKay  (1964) 
appeared  to  agree  that  schools  low  in  hierarchical  author¬ 
ity  have  a  relatively  satisfied  teaching  staff.  Further, 
Schmit  found  no  significant  relationship  between  the  level 
of  perceived  hierarchical  authority  and  the  size  of  the 
school.  Based  on  this  relationship,  one  might  expect  to 
find  no  difference  in  the  level  of  alienation  between 
schools  of  varying  size.  However,  this  notion  conflicts 
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with  studies  by  Wallin  (1978)  and  Adams  (1970)  who  found 
that  larger  schools  harbored  a  greater  degree  of  teacher 
alienation  than  smaller  sized  schools. 

Isolation 

In  his  review  of  the  literature,  Armstrong  (1970) 
concluded  that  alienation  may  be  reduced  by  involvement 
of  the  employee  in  working  towards  a  common  goal.  This 
conclusion  was  based  on  the  observations  that  teacher 
specialization  appeared  to  produce  isolation  while  imper¬ 
sonality  blocked  the  fulfillment  of  the  teacher's  self 
actualization  needs  (Maslow,  1970)  resulting  in  self¬ 
estrangement.  In  the  view  of  Daneliuk  (1968),  such  an 
alienative  work  situation  occurred  whenever  teachers  felt 
they  were  interchangeable  units. 

Miller  (1975)  and  Forsyth  and  Hoy  (1978)  viewed 
alienation  as  an  objective  state  of  isolation  from  formal 
authority,  network  of  perceived  actual  control,  friends 
in  the  organization,  and  respected  co-workers.  Treating 
alienation  as  an  interactional  variable,  they  found  an 
inverse  relationship  between  supervisory  authority  and 
alienation.  More  generally,  Miller's  data  indicated  that 
members  of  an  organization  who  were  isolated  in  one  dimen¬ 
sion  of  interaction  were  also  dispropor t ional ly  isolated 
in  other  dimensions.  Some  of  the  more  prominent  dimen- 

found  to  be  sex,  professional  work,  expertise, 
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and  formal  status  in  the  organization. 

THEORETICAL  FRAMEWORK 
Concept  of  Alienation 

The  concept  of  alienation  has  been  studied  by 
sociologists,  psychologists,  theologians,  philosophers, 
and  educators.  Within  these  various  disciplines,  con¬ 
siderable  focus  on  delineation  of  the  concept  of  aliena¬ 
tion  has  occurred  (See  Lystad,  1972). 

Using  Seeman's  (1959)  typology  of  alienation  as 
the  reference  point,  researchers  have  attempted  to  mold 
alienation  into  a  precise  and  meaningful  construct.  The 
results  have  ranged  from  criticism  to  affirmation  of 
Seeman's  typology.  Two  examples  of  such  attempts  are  the 
studies  of  Scott  (1964)  and  Faunce  (1968). 

Scott  claimed  that  the  failure  on  Seeman's  part  to 
state  relations  between  his  five  dimensions  of  alienation 
led  to  the  failure  of  the  typology  to  permit  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  propositions.  Consequently,  Scott  questioned 
the  numeric  of  five  dimensions.  However,  in  1968,  Faunce 
contended  that,  though  conceptually  distinct,  the  dimen¬ 
sions  were  theoretically  related.  From  this  stance, 

Faunce  viewed  isolation  and  self-estrangement  as  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  powerlessness,  meaninglessness,  and  normlessness . 

In  an  attempt  to  assess  the  validity  of  the  psycho- 
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logical  versus  the  sociological  interpretations  of  aliena¬ 
tion,  Gould  (1965)  relied  on  a  different  construct  of  alien¬ 
ation.  For  the  purpose  of  his  investigation  alienation 
was  viewed  as  the  expression  of  pessimism,  cynicism,  dis¬ 
trust,  apathy,  and  emotional  distance.  Operating  under 
this  construct,  Gould  concluded  that  the  major  origins  of 
alienation  were  psychological  rather  than  sociological. 

But  despite  the  ambiguity  of  the  literature, 

Daneliuk  (1968)  concluded  that  alienation  is  a  constructive 
and  useful  concept  to  measure  teachers'  commitment  to 
their  peers,  to  the  school,  and  to  the  profession. 


Alienation  and  the  Teacher 

Teacher  alienation  has  been  perceived  by  research¬ 
ers  in  the  same  light  as  teacher  participation  and  influ¬ 
ence  within  the  educational  hierarchy. 

Masse  (1969)  concluded  that  teachers  desired  power 
in  the  decision-making  structure,  especially  when  it 
affected  the  organization  and  content  of  the  instructional 
program.  This  conclusion  coincided  with  those  of  the 
studies  conducted  by  Carson  et.  al  (1967)  and  Simpkins 
(1968).  However,  this  apparent  desire  for  power  was  not 
global.  As  Simpkins'  study  demonstrated,  teachers  expres¬ 
sed  such  a  desire  only  when  they  were  affected  by  the 
decisions.  This  localizing  of  the  desire  was  later  men¬ 
tioned  by  Owens  (1970).  In  his  examination  of  organiza- 
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tional  behaviors  within  schools,  he  claimed  that 

excessive  involvement  of  teachers  can  produce  resent¬ 
ment  and  resistance;  teachers  want  the  administra¬ 
tor  to  settle  his  own  problems  and  they  do  not  want 
to  be  excessively  tied  up  in  committee  work,  (p.108) 

School  matters.  Considering  work-related  dimen¬ 
sions  of  alienation,  Shepard  and  Panko  (1974)  indicated 
that  power  deficit  increased  with  the  degree  of  functional 
specialization.  Power  discrepancy  was  viewed  as  a  predic¬ 
tor  of  the  extent  of  social-psychological  separation  from 
the  work  role.  Thus, 

if  intrinsic  job  interest  and  commitment  to  organiza¬ 
tional  goals  are  preferred  outcomes,  it  is  better  to 
permit  too  much  freedom  and  control  over  work  than 
too  little. 

(Shepard  and  Panko,  1974:259) 

This  idea  of  freedom  and  control  was  earlier  explored 

by  Robert  Blauner  (1964).  Blauner's  main  hypothesis,  as 

noted  by  Kirsch  and  Lengermann  (1972:181),  was: 

.  .  .  when  the  worker  lacks  freedom  and  control 

(powerlessness),  when  his  role  is  so  specialized  that 
he  becomes  a  'cog'  in  the  organization  (meaningless¬ 
ness),  .  .  .  the  result  is  that  the  worker's  activity 

becomes  only  a  means  rather  than  a  fulfilling  end 
(self-estrangement) . 

The  confirmation  of  the  hypothesis  for  the  blue-collar 
industrial  setting  was  extended  to  the  white-collar  set¬ 
ting  of  modern  office  work  by  Kirsch  and  Lengermann  (1972)  . 

In  conflict  with  these  findings  was  Moeller's  (1964) 
finding  at  the  school  level.  At  the  school  level,  Moeller 
found  that  a  teacher's  sense  of  power  to  influence  policy 
direction  was  higher  in  bureaucratic  systems. 
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Using  Seeman's  (1959)  dimensions,  Martin  (1971) 
claimed  that  a  person's,  or  group's,  alienation  is  reduced 
through  increased  involvement  in  the  educational  structure 
as  well  as  a  decrease  in  the  felt  discrepancy  between  one's 
personal  system  and  the  educational  system  one  belongs  to. 
Corwin  (1965b)  and  Reagon  (1973),  however,  claimed  that 
increasing  bureaucratic  and/or  colleague  authority  produces 
potential  for  increased  conflict  between  the  two. 

Aiken  and  Hage ' s  (1966)  examination  of  sixteen 
welfare  organizations  led  to  the  findings  that  the  problem 
of  alienation  occurred  in  welfare  agencies,  schools,  and 
hospitals.  Specifically,  their  findings  confirmed  that 
alienation  from  the  job  and  alienation  from  fellow  workers 
were  greater  in  highly  centralized  organizations  than  in 
decentralized  ones.  Second,  they  found  that  the  degree 
of  alienation  from  work  and  fellow  workers  varied  concomi¬ 
tantly  with  the  degree  of  formalization  of  an  organization. 
That  is,  the  degree  of  work  standardization  and  the  amount 
of  deviation  that  is  allowed  from  standards  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  varied  directly  with  alienation.  However,  with 
their  unit  of  analysis  being  organizations,  we  must  be 
cautious  in  generalizing  such  findings  to  individuals  in 
the  organization. 

Classroom  matters.  Becker  (1953:135)  claimed 

that 

the  amount  of  threat  to  authority,  in  the  form  of 
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challenges  to  classroom  control,  appears  to 
teachers  to  be  directly  related  to  the  princi¬ 
pal's  strictness. 

In  relation  to  colleagues,  Becker  concluded  that  teachers 
can  depend  on  each  other  to  act  in  the  expected  manner  in 
authority  situations,  because  of  colleague  feeling,  lack 
of  opportunity  to  act  wrong,  and  fear  of  the  consequences 
of  such  action.  The  influence  of  outsiders  to  the  school 
were  seen  as  having  little,  if  any,  effect  due  to  system¬ 
atic  screening  by  educational  personnel. 

Beatty  (1972),  using  a  fifty  item  alienation  scale 
that  incorporated  Seeman's  (1959)  conceptualization  of  the 
phenomenon,  revealed  that  no  significant  relationship 
existed  between  the  use  of  reflective  teaching  strategies 
and  the  variables  of  alienation  and  dogmatism. 

Cohen  (1964:92)  noted  that  the  person  of  high 
self-esteem  is  accustomed  to  think  of  himself /herself 
as  having  integrity  and  therefore  does  not  submit  easily 
to  coercion.  Consequently,  Cohen,  and  later  Wickstrom 
(1973),  found  evidence  that  satisfaction  with  the  task 
increased  as  the  magnitude  of  the  coercive  force  decreased. 

Sergiovanni  and  Elliott  (1975:108)  cautioned  that 


not  all 


teachers  have  a  uniform  desire 
decision-making  process  of  the 
matter,  wish  to  be  involved  in 


to  participate  in  the 
school  or,  for  that 
the  same  things. 


But  they  do  insist  that 

as  the  content  of  decision-making  moves  closer  to 


v 


. 
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the  day-by-day  work  of  teachers  and  as  potential 
changes  in  operations  and  procedures  require 
attitudinal  and  behavioral  changes  from  teachers, 
the  zone  of  indifference  is  likely  to  decrease. 

(p . 109) 

However,  the  removal  of  factors  causing  discontent  may 
create  not  satisfaction  but  a  more  or  less  neutral  state 
(Wickstrom,  1973) . 
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CHAPTER  2 


RESEARCH  HYPOTHESES 

ALIENATION  AND  INFLUENCE 

Several  hypotheses  were  formulated  which  served 
as  a  guide  in  the  exploration  of  teacher  alienation  and 
influence . 

The  investigation  of  this  relationship  was 
approached  through  exploring  the  following  general  hy¬ 
pothesis  : 

H:  The  more  teachers  are  alienated,  the  less 

influence  teachers  have  over  school  matters. 

Influence  over  school  matters  was  analyzed  at  two  levels, 

the  school-wide  level  and  the  classroom  level. 

Influence  Over  School-Wide  Matters 

H^ :  The  more  teachers  are  alienated,  the  less 

influence  teachers  have  over  school-wide 
matters . 

Hypothesis  one  presumed  a  relationship  between 
teacher  alienation  and  influence  over  school-wide  matters. 
Five  matters  were  considered:  educational  goals,  estab¬ 
lishing  rules  and  regulations,  determining  student  grading 
practices,  planning  the  general  curriculum,  and  determin¬ 
ing  student  control  and  discipline  practices. 
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As  stated  previously,  actors  influencing  school¬ 
wide  matters  were  individual  teachers,  colleagues,  prin¬ 
cipals,  and  actors  external  to  the  school  (parents,  cen¬ 
tral  office  personnel,  and  trustees).  Thus  four  subordinate 
hypotheses  were  formulated: 

H^a:  Teacher  alienation  is  negatively  related  to 

the  influence  individual  teachers  have  over 
school-wide  matters. 


H 


Teacher  alienation  is  negatively  related  to 
the  influence  colleagues  have  over  school¬ 
wide  matters. 


H-^c:  Teacher  alienation  is  positively  related  to 

the  influence  principals  have  over  school¬ 
wide  matters. 


H 


Id- 


Teacher  alienation  is  positively  related  to 
the  influence  external  actors  have  over 
school-wide  matters. 


Influence  Over  Classroom  Matters 

H2 :  The  more  teachers  are  alienated,  the  less 

influence  teachers  have  over  classroom 
matters . 

Hypothesis  two  was  proposed  to  examine  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  teacher  alienation  and  influence  over 
classroom  matters.  The  five  matters  considered  were 
administering  school  rules  and  regulations,  grouping 
students,  planning  the  curriculum,  teaching  specific  les¬ 


sons,  classes,  or  groups,  and  controlling  and  disciplining 


s  tudent s . 
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The  subordinate  hypotheses  were: 


^2a:  Teacher  alienation  is  negatively  related  to 

the  influence  individual  teachers  have  over 
classroom  matters. 


H 


Teacher  alienation  is  negatively  related  to  the 
influence  colleagues  have  over  classroom  matters. 


H 


2c' 


Teacher  alienation  is  positively  related  to 
the  influence  principals  have  over  classroom 
matters . 


H 


2d' 


Teacher  alienation  is  positively  related  to 
the  influence  external  actors  have  over 
classroom  matters. 


' 
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CHAPTER  3 


INSTRUMENTS 

This  chapter  describes  and  presents  the  instru¬ 
ments  utilized  in  the  measurement  of  variables  previously 
discussed.  For  this  study,  the  instruments  were  selected 
from  those  employed  by  Balderson  (1974)  in  his  study  of 
educational  attitudes  and  school  organization. 

TEACHER  BACKGROUND  VARIABLES 

The  teacher  background  variables  were  designed  by 
Balderson  to  obtain  pertinent  information  about  each  of 
the  respondents.  Eight  variables  were  deemed  of  importance 
to  the  current  study.  They  were:  (1)  sex;  (2)  age;  (3) 
grade  level  assignments;  (4)  academic  background;  (3) 
tenure  as  a  teacher;  (6)  tenure  as  teacher  in  present 
district;  (7)  tenure  as  teacher  in  present  school;  (8) 
tenure  as  teacher  in  present  school  with  present  principal. 


Teacher  Background  Variables 
(Please  place  responses  on  the  line  in  the  left  margin.) 

_  1.  What  is  your  sex? 

1 .  Male 

2.  Female 

27 
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How 

old 

were  you  on  your  last  birthday? 

1. 

Under 

26 

2. 

26 

to 

35 

3. 

36 

to 

45 

4. 

46 

to 

55 

3. 

56 

to 

65 

6 . 

66 

or 

older 

3.  Indicate  the  grade  level  you  are  assigned  to 
teach.  If  kindergarten,  use  0;  if  remedial, 
library,  etc.  use  8. 

4.  What  is  your  academic  background? 


1. 

Less  than  a  Bachelor 

's  degree 

2. 

Bachelor's  degree 

3. 

More  than  a  Bachelor 

's  degree 

4. 

Master's  degree 

5. 

More  than  a  Master's 

degree 

6 . 

Doctor's  degree 

For  each 

of  the  next  four 

questions  select  one  of 

these 

responses 

:  (Include  the 

present  year.) 

1. 

1  year 

6.  15-21  years 

2. 

2  years 

7.  22-34  years 

3. 

3-5  years 

8.  35-43  years 

4. 

6-9  years 

9.  44  or  more 

years 

5. 

10-14  years 

5. 

How  many  years 

have  you  been  a  teacher 

? 

6 . 

How  many  years 

have  you  been  a  teacher 

in  th 

district? 


' 
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How  many  years  have  you  been  a  teacher  in 
this  school? 

8.  How  many  years  have  you  been  a  teacher  in  this 
school  with  this  principal? 


TEACHER  ALIENATION  INVENTORY  (TAI) 

The  Teacher  Alienation  Inventory  was  developed  by 
Isherwood  (1971)  as  part  of  his  doctoral  research  on 
bureaucracy,  alienation,  and  teacher  work  values  (see 
appendix  for  letter  of  correspondence) .  According  to 
Isherwood,  the  TAI  measured  the  concept  of  powerlessness . 

The  measure  was  accomplished  by  employing  five 
Likert-type  items  where  the  respondents  selected  one 
response  of  always,  often,  occasionally,  seldom,  or  never 
for  each  of  the  items.  To  ensure  that  the  scale  score 
would  read  low  to  high  in  alienation  for  all  items,  items 
3  and  4  were  reflected  in  the  current  study. 

According  to  Isherwood  and  Hoy  (1973:131),  "each  of 
the  items  exhibited  face  validity  with  regard  to  Seeman's 
notion  of  powerlessness.  ..."  In  applying  the  alpha 
coefficient,  a  generalized  version  of  the  Kuder-Richard- 
son  formula  20,  Isherwood  and  Hoy  established  a  reliability 
of  .73  for  the  instrument. 


' 
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TAI  SCALE 


For  each  of  the  next  five  questions  select  one  of  the 

following  responses: 

never  12345  always  (Five-point  scale) 

1.  I  do  things  at  this  school  that  I  wouldn't  do 
if  it  were  up  to  me. 

_  2.  When  things  get  rough  in  my  school,  I  just  have 

to  take  it  the  way  it  is. 

_  3.  I  am  satisfied  that  my  principal  is  open  to  my 

ideas  on  educational  matters. 

4.  I  am  satisfied  that  I  have  been  given  enough 
authority  by  my  principal  to  do  my  job  well. 

5.  I  am  just  a  cog  in  the  machinery  at  this 
school . 


EXTENDED  TEACHER  ALIENATION  INVENTORY  (ETAI) 

In  1974,  the  TAI  scale  was  extended  by  Balderson 
from  five  items  established  by  Isherwood  (1971)  to  seven 

The  additional  items  measured  teacher  satisfaction 


l terns . 


* 


3 


■ 
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with  colleagues'  openness  to  educational  matters  and 
students'  acceptance  of  teacher's  authority.  This  seven 
item  questionnaire,  shown  below,  was  one  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  utilized  in  the  initial  phases  of  this  study. 

(Items  3,  4,  6,  and  7  were  reflected  in  the  current  study 
so  that  the  scale  score  ran  low  to  high  on  feelings  of 
alienation . ) 


ETAI  QUESTIONNAIRE 


For  each  of  the  next  seven  questions  select  one  of  the 

following  responses:  never  12343  always. 

(Five-point  scale) . 

_  1.  I  do  things  at  this  school  that  I  wouldn't  do 

if  it  were  up  to  me. 

_  2.  When  things  get  rough  in  my  school,  I  just 

have  to  take  it  the  way  it  is. 

3.  I  am  satisfied  that  my  principal  is  open  to 
my  ideas  on  educational  matters. 

4.  I  am  satisfied  that  I  have  been  given  enough 
authority  by  my  principal  to  do  my  job  well. 

3.  I  am  just  a  cog  in  the  machinery  of  this 
school . 

6.  I  am  satisfied  that  my  colleagues  in  this 
school  are  open  to  my  ideas  on  educational 


matters . 
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7.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  students  of  this 

school  have  accepted  my  authority  enough  to 
enable  me  to  do  my  job  well. 


SENSE  OF  AUTONOMY  (SOA) 

The  Sense  of  Autonomy  Questionnaire  was  developed 
specifically  for  elementary  teachers  by  a  research  team 
at  the  Center  for  Educational  Policy  and  Management,  the 
University  of  Oregon  (Project  MITT,  1973,  Management 
Implications  of  Team  Teaching) . 

This  twenty-six  item  Likert-type  questionnaire 
had  response  categories  of  strongly  agree,  agree,  moderate¬ 
ly  agree,  moderately  disagree,  disagree,  and  strongly 
disagree.  So  that  the  scale  score  would  consistently  read 
low  (score  of  1)  to  high  (score  of  6)  for  the  entire  SOA 
questionnaire,  items  1,  2,  4,  9,  10,  12,  14,  16,  20,  22, 
and  23  were  reflected  in  the  current  study. 

The  research  team  of  Project  MITT  eventually  reduced 
the  questionnaire  to  twenty-four  items  (items  9  and  26 
were  eliminated) .  This  shortened  form  of  the  SOA  question¬ 
naire  produced  an  internal  consistency  of  .901  and  a  reli¬ 
ability  of  .76  (Charters,  1973).  The  present  study  used 
the  original  twenty-six  item  questionnaire. 


* 
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SOA  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Please  indicate  the  extent  to  which  each  of  the  following 

items  describes  your  feelings  about  this  school. 

strongly  disagree  123456  strongly  agree 

_  1.  On  the  whole,  my  students  and  I  can  establish 

the  rhythm  of  daily  activities  rather  than 
have  it  determined  for  us  by  people  or  events 
outside  the  classroom. 

_  2.  Generally  speaking,  I  believe  I  can  pretty 

well  decide  my  own  pace  of  work  as  a  teacher. 

_  3.  Much  of  the  time  I  feel  pressed  by  the  daily 

schedule . 

_  4.  In  my  present  job  I  feel  relatively  free  to 

decide  how  fast  to  cover  instructional  material 
with  my  students. 

5.  Curriculum  guides  exert  an  uncomfortable 
influence  on  what  I  teach. 

6.  I  sense  pressure  from  the  administration  con¬ 
cerning  how  I  spend  my  time  during  the  school 
day . 

In  this  school  a  teacher  has  to  look  busy  when 
he  is  on  duty,  even  if  there  is  nothing  urgent 
to  do . 


7. 
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8.  I  am  so  tied  down  to  the  classroom  that  I  would 
find  it  hard  to  take  a  short  break  from  the 
kids,  even  if  I  really  needed  to. 

9.  I  doubt  that  I  would  have  trouble  getting  a  few 
days  off  from  school  once  in  a  while  to  attend 
to  personal  business. 

10.  Aside  from  things  which  lie  in  myself,  there 
is  little  that  holds  me  back  from  doing  a  good 
job  of  teaching. 

11.  I  simply  cannot  find  the  time  I  need  in  this 
school  to  do  the  kind  of  teaching  I  know  I  am 
able  to  do. 

12.  I  feel  as  though  I  can  pretty  well  decide  what 
youngsters  I  will  work  with  in  my  classroom. 

13.  I  rarely  have  a  chance  to  use  the  teaching 
methods  I  think  work  best  for  me. 

14.  I  feel  free  to  try  out  new  teaching  ideas  with 
my  classes. 

15.  Generally  speaking,  I  feel  as  though  the 
teaching  techniques  I  can  use  are  closely  con¬ 
trolled  in  this  school. 

16.  School  funds  permitting,  I  believe  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  free  to  use  whatever  instructional  mater¬ 
ials  I  think  will  work  with  my  classes. 

17.  This  school  exerts  an  excessive  influence  on 


I. 
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the  discipline  measures  I  can  use  in  the 
classrooms . 

18.  I  would  have  uneasy  feelings  if  I  gave  unusu¬ 
ally  high  (or  low)  grades  to  my  classes,  even 
though  I  had  sound  reasons  of  my  own  for  doing 
so . 

19.  I  feel  I  have  little  say  over  how  the  progress 
of  my  students  is  to  be  judged. 

20.  I  am  confident  that  the  principal  trusts  my 
judgement  when  it  comes  to  evaluating  class 
performance  of  students. 

21.  I  feel  that  in  this  school  I  must  abide  by 
someone  else's  ideas  on  how  I  should  grade  my 
own  students. 

22.  This  is  one  school,  at  least,  in  which  I 
feel  as  though  someone  were  peering  over 
shoulder  at  the  way  I  teach. 

23.  I  feel  free  to  say  whatever  I  wish  to  my  pupils 
in  the  classroom. 

24.  I  must  constantly  be  on  guard  around  here  against 
doing  or  saying  the  wrong  things  in  my  teaching. 

25.  A  lot  of  the  time  I  have  the  idea  that  other 
teachers  want  to  find  out  what  I  am  doing  in  my 
classroom  teaching  just  so  they  can  judge  me. 

26.  This  is  a  community  where  a  teacher  must  be 


do  not 
my 
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especially  careful  not  to  discuss  topics  in 
his  classes  which  are  controversial. 


SENSE  OF  POWER  (SOP) 

The  Sense  of  Power  Questionnaire  is  a  set  of  six 
Likert-type  items  developed  by  Moeller  (1964)  to  measure 
the  sense  of  power  teachers  felt  with  respect  to  school 
system  affairs.  Teachers  responded  to  each  item  by  choos¬ 
ing  strongly  agree,  agree,  maybe  and  maybe  not,  disagree, 
or  strongly  disagree.  After  subjecting  the  items  to  a 
Guttman  scale  analysis,  Moeller  found  that  the  six  items 
distributed  over  a  range  between  .2  and  .8  and  had  low 
error  counts.  Checking  whether  unidimensionality  could  be 
cross-validated  on  a  different  population  Moeller  (1964:144) 
found  that: 

The  six  items  again  scaled  in  the  same  order  as 
before  with  a  coefficient  of  reproducibility  of  ■ 

.93  when  chance  reproducibility  was  found  to  be 

.85. 

Items  1  and  5  were  reflected  in  substantive  mean¬ 
ing  so  that  the  scale  score  ran  from  low  (score  of  1)  to 
high  (score  of  5)  feelings  of  alienation  in  the  current 
s  tudy . 


SOP  QUESTIONNAIRE 


(continued) 
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SOP  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Please  select  one  of  the  following  five  responses  for 

each  of  the  next  six  questions. 

strongly  disagree  12343  strongly  agree. 

In  the  school  district  where  I  work,  a  teacher  like 

myself.  .  . 

_  1.  Believes  he  has  some  control  over  what  text¬ 
book  will  be  used  in  the  classroom. 

_  2.  Feels  he  does  not  know  what  is  going  on  in  the 

higher  levels  of  administration. 

3.  Never  has  a  chance  to  work  on  school  committees 
which  make  important  decisions  for  the  school 
district . 

_  4.  Considers  that  he  has  little  to  say  about  what 

teachers  will  work  with  him  on  his  job. 

5.  Usually  can  find  ways  of  getting  district-wide 
policies  changed  if  he  feels  strongly  enough 
about  them. 

6.  Feels  he  has  little  to  say  about  district-wide 
policies  relating  to  teaching. 
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INFLUENCE  OVER  SCHOOL-WIDE  MATTERS  (IOSM) 

The  perceived  influence  of  various  actors  over 

school-wide  matters  was  measured  by  the  IOSM  instrument 

developed  by  Balderson  (1974)  from  one  utilized  by  Meyer 

and  Cohen  (1971).  The  description  of  this  instrument, 

as  given  by  Balderson  (1978:50),  is  as  follows: 

The  Influence  Over  School-wide  Matters  Ouestion- 
naire  requested  school  personnel  to  use  a  six  point 
scale  to  rate  the  influence  of  each  of  four  actors 
with  regard  to  five  school-wide  matters.  The  four 
sources  of  influence  were:  the  respondent  himself 
(Self-IOSM);  other  members  of  the  instructional  staff 
excluding  the  principal  (Col league-IOSM) ;  the  prin¬ 
cipal  (Pr incipal-IOSM) ;  and  actors  external  to  the 
school  such  as  parents,  central  office  officials, 
and  trustees  (External-IOSM) .  The  six  point 
response  format  ranged  from  "Very  Little  Influence" 
to  "Supreme  Influence." 


IOSM  QUESTIONNAIRE 


This  section  is  concerned  with  the  influence  that 
different  people  may  have  over  matters  pertaining  to  your 
school-wide  work.  How  much  influence  do  the  groups  and 
individuals  indicated  below  have  over  your  work  in  this 
school  with  respect  to  the  five  school-wide  matters 
listed  below? 

Please  indicate  your  responses  by  writing  one  number 
scale  on  the  line  to  the  left  of  each  of  the 
individuals  or  groups. 

2  3  4  5  6 

Consider-  Very 

Little  Moderate  able  Much  Supreme 

Influence  Influence  Influence  Influence  Influence 


from  this 
indicated 

1 

Very 

Little 

Influence 


Jfc  S 
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1.  Influence  over  determining  educational  goals  and  activ¬ 
ities  for  this  school. 


(la)  The  influence  of  yourself 

(lb)  The  influence  of  other  staff  members, 
excluding  the  principal 

(lc)  The  influence  of  the  principal 

(ld)  The  influence  of  people  external  to  the 
school  such  as  parents,  central  office 
personnel,  trustees,  etc. 


2.  Influence  over  establishing  rules  and  regulations  for 

this  school. 

_  (2a)  The  influence  of  yourself 

_  (2b)  The  influence  of  other  staff  members, 

excluding  the  principal 

_  (2c)  The  influence  of  the  principal 

_  (2d)  The  influence  of  people  external  to  the 

school  such  as  parents,  central  office 
personnel,  trustees,  etc. 


3.  Influence  over  determining  student  grading  practices 
for  this  school. 


(3a)  The  influence  of  yourself 

(3b)  The  influence  of  other  staff  members, 
excluding  the  principal 

(3c)  The  influence  of  the  principal 

(3d)  The  influence  of  people  external  to  the 
school  such  as  parents,  central  office 
personnel,  trustees,  etc. 


' 
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4.  Influence  over  planning  the  general  curriculum  for 

this  school. 

_  (4a)  The  influence  of  yourself 

_  (4b)  The  influence  of  other  staff  members, 

excluding  the  principal 

_  (4c)  The  influence  of  the  principal 

_  (4d)  The  influence  of  people  external  to  the 

school  such  as  parents,  central  office 
personnel,  trustees,  etc. 


5.  Influence  over  determining  student  control  and  disci¬ 
pline  practices  for  this  school. 

_  (5a)  The  influence  of  yourself 

_  (5b)  The  influence  of  other  staff  members, 

excluding  the  principal 

_  (5c)  The  influence  of  the  principal 

_  (5d)  The  influence  of  people  external  to  the 

school  such  as  parents,  central  office 
personnel,  trustees,  etc. 


INFLUENCE  OVER  CLASSROOM  MATTERS  (IOCM) 

The  Influence  Over  Classroom  Matters  Questionnaire 
was  identical  in  development  and  design  as  the  IOSM 
Questionnaire  with  the  exception  of  matters  pertaining  to 
the  classroom  instead  of  school-wide  (Balderson,  1978: 

53) . 


* 
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IOCM  QUESTIONNAIRE 


This  section  is  concerned  with  the  influence  that 
different  people  may  have  over  matters  pertaining  to  your 
classroom/area  work.  How  much  influence  do  the  groups 
and  individuals  indicated  below  have  over  your  work  in 
this  school  with  respect  to  the  five  classroom/area  mat¬ 
ters  listed  below? 

Please  indicate  your  response  by  writing  one  number 
from  this  scale  on  the  line  to  the  left  of  each  of  the 
individual  and  groups. 

1  2  3  4  5  6 

Very  Consider-  Very 

Little  Little  Moderate  able  Much  Supreme 

Influence  Influence  Influence  Influence  Influence  Influence 

1.  Influence  over  your  activities  in  administering  the 
school  rules  and  regulations  in  your  classroom/area . 


(la) 

The  influence 

of  yourself 

(lb) 

The  influence 
excluding  the 

of  other  staff  members, 
principal 

(lc) 

The  influence 

of  the  principal 

(Id) 

The  influence  of  people  external 
school  such  as  parents,  central 
personnel,  trustees,  etc. 

to  the 

office 

2.  Influence  over  your  activities  in  grouping  students 
in  the  classroom/area  for  instruction. 

(2a)  The  influence  of  yourself 


s 


. 
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(2b) 

The  influence 

of 

excluding  the 

pr 

(2c) 

The  influence 

of 

(2d) 

The  influence 

of 

school  such  as 

;  p 

personnel,  trust 

other  staff  members, 
incipal 

the  principal 

people  external  to  the 
arents,  central  office 
ees ,  e tc . 


3.  Influence  over  your  activities  in  planning  the  curric 
ulum  for  your  classroom/area . 


4. 


3. 


(3a) 

The 

influence 

of 

yourself 

(3b) 

The 

influence 

of 

other  staff  members 

exc 

luding  the 

pr 

incipal 

(3c) 

The 

influence 

of 

the  principal 

(3d) 

The 

influence 

of 

people  external  to 

school  such  as  parents,  central  office 
personnel,  trustees,  etc. 

Influence  over  your  activities  in  teaching  speci 
lessons,  classes,  or  groups  in  the  classroom/are 

(4a)  The  influence  of  yourself 

(4b)  The  influence  of  other  staff  members 
excluding  the  principal 

(4c)  The  influence  of  the  principal 

(4d)  The  influence  of  people  external  to 
school  such  as  parents,  central  offi 
personnel,  trustees,  etc. 

Influence  over  your  activities  in  controlling  and 
disciplining  students  in  your  classroom/area. 

(3a)  The  influence  of  yourself 


f  ic 

a . 


the 

ce 


4 
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(5b)  The  influence  of  other  staff  members, 
excluding  the  principal 

(5c)  The  influence  of  the  principal 

(5d)  The  influence  of  people  external  to  the 
school  such  as  parents,  central  office 
personnel,  trustees,  etc. 
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CHAPTER  4 


RESEARCH  SITE,  DATA  COLLECTION,  COMPUTER  FACILITIES 

The  selection  of  the  research  site,  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  data,  and  the  computer  facilities  used  to  process 
the  data  are  described  in  the  following  sections. 

RESEARCH  SITE 

In  January,  1974,  nine  school  districts  within 
the  metropolitan  area  of  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  were 
identified  by  Balderson  as  potential  research  sites. 

After  a  period  of  discussions  and  correspondence  with  the 
Provincial  Department  of  Education  and  District  Superin¬ 
tendents  (or  their  representatives)  two  school  districts 
consented  to  participate  in  the  study.  Only  one  of  these 
districts  was  able  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  data 
at  the  end  of  the  1973-74  school  year  and  it  was  there¬ 
fore  chosen  as  the  research  site.  The  Board  of  School 
Trustees  officially  authorized  the  project  upon  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Superintendent. 

DATA  COLLECTION 

Administration  of  Questionnaire 

On  June  3,  1974,  Balderson  met  with  the  Superin- 
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tendent  and  principals  of  the  district's  elementary  schools 
to  provide  the  necessary  general  description  of  the  pro¬ 
ject.  Following  this  meeting,  all  principals  were  supplied 
with  packets  of  questionnaires.  At  subsequent  school 
staff  meetings,  the  principals  provided  their  staffs  with 
information  about  the  project  and  copies  of  the  question¬ 
naire.  Along  with  a  guide  for  the  administration  and 
completion  of  the  questionnaire,  each  questionnaire  had  a 
letter  attached  from  the  project  director. 

Completed  questionnaires  were  collected  by  the 
school  secretaries  and  forwarded  to  central  office  by  the 
district's  express  service  where  they  were  deposited  for 
collection.  This  procedure  was  followed  by  all  but  one 
of  the  schools.  The  principal  of  this  school  administered 
the  questionnaires  on  June  28,  1974  (the  last  day  of  the 
school  year)  and  the  project  director  retrieved  the  ques¬ 
tionnaires  directly  from  the  school  on  that  day. 


Coding 


Balder son  (1978:69)  described  the  coding  procedures 
as  follows: 

Respondents  were  not  asked  to  record  their  names.  To 
ensure  anonymity  of  schools,  a  code  number  was 
assigned  to  each  school  in  the  following  manner.  The 
names  of  the  schools,  arranged  alphabetically,  were 
numbered  consecutively  1  through  41.  A.  table  of 
random  numbers  was  then  used  to  identify  the  tirst 
school  to  be  coded.  The  first  number  1  through  41 
to  appear  in  the  table  of  random  numbers  resulted 
in  the  school  name  with  the  corresponding  number 
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being  coded  as  School  1,  and  so  on,  until  all  41 
schools  were  coded.  The  code  numbers  assigned  to 
the  schools  therefore  had  no  systematic  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  original  alphabetical  list. 

The  school  code  number  was  recorded  on  each  ques¬ 
tionnaire  in  the  packages  received  from  each 
school.  The  questionnaires  within  a  school  package 
were  numbered  consecutively  and  the  number  recorded 
on  the  questionnaire.  It  was  therefore  impossible 
to  identify  individual  respondents  through  the  use  of 
a  code  key. 

Only  Balderson  has  access  to  the  code  key  which  identifies 

the  41  schools  by  name. 


DATA  UTILIZATION 

The  data  utilized  in  this  study  was  drawn  from 
Balderson's  data  bank  and  analyzed  by  Jefferson  in  1979. 


COMPUTER  FACILITIES 

The  analysis  of  the  data  was  performed  by  the 
utilization  of  programs  and  sub-programs  contained  in 
SPSS — Statistical  Package  for  the  Social  Sciences  (Nie 
et  al,  1975).  Additional  programs  were  written  by  C. 
Prokop,  Computer  Applications  Analyst,  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Administration,  The  University  of  Alberta.  Ihe 
facilities  of  the  Computing  Services  Department,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alberta  were  employed  for  the  processing  of  the 
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CHAPTER  5 


SUBJECTS 

As  reported  elsewhere  (Balderson,  1978),  data 
were  collected  from  426  teachers  in  41  public  elementary 
schools.  The  population  represented  71%  of  the  total 
number  of  teachers  in  the  school  district. 

In  order  to  be  included  in  this  study  of  aliena¬ 
tion  and  influence,  subjects  were  required  to  have  a 
100%  response  rate  to  all  the  instruments  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  background  variables.  As  reported  later,  this 
requirement  resulted  in  data  from  291  teachers  being  used 
for  the  factor  analyses  of  the  alienation  instruments. 

When  relationships  between  alienation  and  influence  were 
studied,  the  number  of  respondents  dropped  to  276. 

The  following  general  description  of  the  291  teach¬ 
ers  is  based  on  data  presented  in  Tables  5.1  and  5.2. 

Table  5.1  indicates  the  following  description  of 
the  respondents.  Seventy-four  percent  of  the  teachers  were 
female.  Sixty-six  percent  of  the  respondents  were  younger 
than  thirty-six  years  of  age;  while  eighty-four  percent 
were  at  least  forty-five.  Seventy-four  percent  had  at 
least  a  Bachelor's  degree  with  an  additional  eighteen  per¬ 
cent  having  more  than  a  Bachelor's  degree  but  less  than  a 
Master's  degree.  The  distribution  of  teachers  over  the 
various  grade  levels  was  approximately  even. 
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TABLE  5.1 

BACKGROUND  ITEMS  OF  TEACHERS 
(N  =  291) 


CATEGORY 

7 

/o 

SEX: 

Male 

23.4 

Female 

74.2 

No  Response 

2.4 

AGE: 

<  26 

19.9 

26  -  35 

45.7 

36  -  45 

18.2 

46  -  55 

8.9 

56  -  65 

4.8 

>  66 

— 

No  Response 

2.4 

ACADEMIC  BACKGROUND: 

Less  than  a  Bachelor's  degree 

32.0 

Bachelor's  degree 

42.3 

More  than  a  Bachelor's  degree 

17.9 

Master ' s  degree 

4.8 

More  than  a  Master's  degree 

.  7 

Doctor's  degree 

— 

No  Response 

2.4 

GRADE 

LEVEL  ASSIGNMENT: 

Kindergarten 

6.9 

Gr .  1 

11.7 

Gr.  2 

8.2 

Gr .  3 

10.7 

Gr.  4 

12.4 

Gr .  5 

16.8 

Gr .  6 

10.3 

Gr .  7 

13.4 

Remedial,  Library,  Etc. 

9.6 

51 


In  reference  to  tenure  (Table  5.2),  forty-two 
percent  of  the  teachers  had  five  years  or  less  of  teaching 
experience.  Fifty-one  percent  of  respondents  had  taught 
for  between  six  and  twenty-one  years  inclusive.  Fifty- 
one  percent  of  the  teachers  had  1-5  years  tenure  in  their 
district.  Seventy-two  percent  of  the  teachers  had  been 
assigned  to  a  school  for  five  years  or  less.  Eighty-two 
percent  of  the  teachers  had  been  assigned  to  a  school  with 
the  same  principal  for  five  years  or  less  and  fifty-five 
percent  for  two  years  or  less.  Twenty-nine  percent  were 
completing  their  first  year  in  the  school  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal  . 
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CHAPTER  6 


EMPIRICAL  DEFINITION  OF  ALIENATION 

FACTOR  ANALYSIS 

For  this  study,  teacher  responses  to  the  items  of 
the  Teacher  Alienation  Inventory  (TAI) ,  Extended  Teacher 
Alienation  Inventory  (ETAI) ,  Sense  of  Autonomy  (SOA) ,  and 
Sense  of  Power  (SOP)  scales  were  subjected  to  analysis 
by  the  SPSS  subprogram  FACTOR  (PA2) .  This  program  util¬ 
izes  communality  estimates  in  the  main  diagonal  elements 
of  the  correlation  matrix  and  employs  an  iteration  proce¬ 
dure  for  improving  the  estimates  of  communality.  The 
program  therefore  produces  inferred  principal-factor  solu¬ 
tions  (see  SPSS,  1975:479-480). 

Factor  loadings  greater  than  or  equal  to  .40  were 
considered  significant  thereby  reducing  the  gradual  in¬ 
trusion  of  unique  variance  into  later  factors  (Child, 
1970:45-46) . 

In  considering  the  acceptability  of  factors, 
Kaiser's  criterion  (eigenvalues  greater  than  one)  and 
Cattell's  scree  test  were  utilized.  In  essence,  the  scree 
test  determines  whether  eigenvalues  less  than  one  may  be 
extracted  by  plotting  the  latent  roots  against  the  factor 
number.  At  the  point  at  which  the  curve  begins  to  develop 
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into  a  linear  relationship,  the  maximum  number  of  factors 
that  may  be  extracted  has  been  determined  (Cattell,  1966; 
Child,  1970).  Therefore,  to  apply  the  scree  test  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  n  +  3  factors,  where  n  represents  the  number  of 
factors  with  eigenvalues  greater  than  or  equal  to  one,  is 
required . 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  TEACHER  ALIENATION  INVENTORY  (TAI) 

The  means,  as  determined  by  this  present  study, 
for  the  five  items  ranged  from  a  low  of  1.73  to  a  high  of 
2.68  over  a  five  point  Likert-type  scale  (Table  6.1). 

With  a  high  scale  score  representing  feelings  of  high 
alienation,  Table  6.2  revealed  that  the  respondents  tended 
to  be  highly  alienated  with  respect  to  their  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  principal.  That  is,  with  regards  to  the 
principal's  openness  on  educational  matters,  69.0%  of  the 
respondents  were  highly  alienated  and  76.1%  were  highly 
alienated  when  the  principal's  willingness  to  delegate 
authority  was  of  concern. 

Intercorrelations  Among  TAI  Items 

Pearson  correlations  among  the  five  items  of  the 
scale  were  generally  low  with  correspondingly  low  common 
variance,  as  indicated  by  r_  (Table  6.3).  The  probability 
level  in  all  relationships  was  less  than  or  equal  to  .001. 
However,  the  correlation  between  satisfaction  with  prin- 
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TABLE  6.1 

MEANS  OF  ITEMS  FROM  TA I  SCALE 
(N  =  291) 


STANDARD 

ITEMS 

MEAN 

DEVIATION 

1. 

I  do  things  at  this  school  that  I 
wouldn't  do  if  it  were  up  to  me. 

2.275 

1.180 

2. 

When  things  get  rough  in  my  school, 

I  just  have  to  take  it  the  way  it 

2.684 

1.320 

is  . 

3 . a 

I  am  satisfied  that  my  principal 
is  open  to  my  ideas  on  educational 

2.096 

1.194 

matters  . 

4 . a 

I  am  satisfied  that  I  have  been 
given  enough  authority  by  my 
principal  to  do  my  job  well. 

1.729 

1.006 

5. 

I  am  just  a  cog  in  the  machinery 
of  this  school. 

2.089 

1.237 

a 


Reflected  Item 


. 
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TABLE  6.2 

FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  TEACHERS / 


RESPONSE  TO 

(N  : 

THE  TAI 

=  291) 

SCALE 

CATEGORY 

ABBREVIATED  TAI 

ITEMS 

1 

% 

2 

% 

3a 

% 

4a 

% 

5 

% 

1  (Never) 

33.0 

24.7 

5.5 

2.4 

45.7 

2 

28.9 

21.6 

8.9 

4.8 

22.0 

3 

19.9 

25.8 

16.5 

11.7 

14.1 

4 

14.1 

16.2 

27.8 

25.4 

14.1 

5  (Always) 

4.1 

11.7 

41.2 

55.7 

4.1 

a  Items  were  reflected  in  their  substantive  meaning 
when  interpreted  for  scoring. 
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cipal's  openness  to  ideas  on  educational  matters  and 
satisfaction  with  the  principal  granting  teachers  enough 
authority  had  a  relatively  high  coefficient  (r  =  .688, 
r2  =  .473,  £  =  .001) . 

Validity 

To  measure  the  construct  validity  of  the  scale 
items,  a  varimax  rotated  factor  analysis  was  utilized. 
Though  such  a  procedure  had  not  been  reported  by  Isherwood 
and  Hoy  (1973),  subsequent  correspondence  with  Isherwood 
revealed  that,  in  fact,  a  factor  analysis  had  been  per¬ 
formed  on  the  TAI  scale.  The  result  of  this  analysis  was 
that  the  five  powerlessness  items  of  the  TAI  scale  loaded 
on  a  single  factor. 

The  performance  of  a  factor  analysis  on  the  items 
of  the  TAI  scale  resulted  in  the  extraction  of  a  single 
factor  with  an  eigenvalue  greater  than  or  equal  to  one 
(Table  6.4).  The  eigenvalue  was  2.07910.  With  all  items 
loading  beyond  .40,  further  support  was  given  to  Isher¬ 
wood  '  s  claim  that  the  items  of  the  Teacher  Alienation 
Inventory  measured  a  single  dimension,  which  he  labelled 
powerlessness . 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  EXTENDED  TEACHER  ALIENATION 
INVENTORY  SCALE  (ETAI) 


The  means  of  the  additional  two  items  to  the 
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TABLE  6.4 

FACTOR  ANALYSIS  ( VAR  I  MAX  ROTATED)  OF  THE  TAI  SCALE 

(N  =  291) 
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ITEMS 

FACTOR 

LOADING 

1. 

I  do  things  at  this  school 
that  I  wouldn't  do  if  it 
were  up  to  me. 

.483** 

2. 

When  things  get  rough  in  my 
school,  I  just  have  to  take 
it  the  way  it  is. 

.559** 

3 . a 

I  am  satisfied  that  my 
principal  is  open  to  my 
ideas  on  educational 
matters  . 

.763** 

4 . a 

I  am  satisfied  that  I  have 
been  given  enough  authority 
by  my  principal  to  do  my 
job  well. 

.731** 

5. 

I  am  just  a  cog  in  the 
machinery  of  this  school. 

.645** 

Eigenvalue 

2.07910 

Percentage  of  Variance 

100.0 

a  Reflected  Item 
**  Loading  _>  .40 
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Teacher  Alienation  Inventory  scale,  added  by  Balderson 
(1974) ,  were  within  the  same  range  as  reported  for  the 
TAI  scale  (Table  6.5).  Examination  of  Table  6.6  revealed 
that  the  respondents  tended  to  be  more  alienated  (dis¬ 
satisfied)  with  colleagues'  openness  to  ideas  on  educa¬ 
tional  matters  (64.0%)  and  students'  acceptance  of  teacher 
authority  (79.0%). 

Intercorrelat ions  Among  ETAI  Items 

As  found  with  the  TAI  items,  intercorrelations 

among  the  seven  items  of  the  ETAI  scale  were  low  (r  = 

.058,  £  =  .164  to  r  =  .688,  £  =  .001)  (Table  6.7).  The 

2  2  2 

corresponding  range  of  r  (r  =  .003  to  r  =  .479)  indicated 
a  low  common  variance  among  the  seven  items. 

Low  correlation  of  the  five  TAI  items  with  the 
added  two  items  indicated  that  the  two  items  were  contrib¬ 
uting  little  to  the  strength  of  the  original  scale.  This 
weak  relationship,  however,  did  not  take  away  from  the 
intercorrelation  between  items  3  and  4  established  with 
only  the  five  item  scale. 

Validity 

Previous  analysis  of  the  TAI  items  had  resulted  in 
items  loading  significantly  on  a  single  factor  (Table  6.4); 
however,  a  varimax  rotated  factor  analysis  of  the  ETAI 
items  resulted  in  the  loadings  being  distributed  over  two 
factors.  That  is,  factor  analysis  of  the  ETAI  scale  resulted 
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■ 
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TABLE  6.5 


MEANS  OF  ITEMS  FROM  ETA  I 

(N  =  291) 

SCALE 

ITEMS 

MEAN 

STANDARD 

DEVIATION 

1. 

I  do  things  at  this  school  that  I 
wouldn't  do  if  it  were  up  to  me. 

2.275 

1.130 

2. 

When  things  get  rough  in  my 
school,  I  just  have  to  take  it 
the  way  it  is. 

2.684 

1.320 

3 . a 

I  am  satisfied  that  my  principal 
is  open  to  my  ideas  on  educational 
matters . 

2.096 

1.194 

4 . a 

I  am  satisfied  that  I  have  been 
given  enough  authority  by  my 
principal  to  do  my  job  well. 

1.729 

1.006 

5. 

I  am  just  a  cog  in  the  machinery 
of  this  school. 

2.089 

1.237 

6 . a 

I  am  satisfied  that  my  colleagues 
in  this  school  are  open  to  my 
ideas  on  educational  matters. 

2.306 

1.189 

7 . a 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  students 
of  this  school  have  accepted  my 
authority  enough  to  enable  me  to 
do  my  job  well . 

1.945 

.967 

a 


Reflected  Item 


£ 

' 
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in  a  reclustering  of  the  five  items  of  the  TAI  scale. 
Though  Balderson's  two  items  were  the  cause  of  this  re¬ 
clustering  these  two  items  did  not  load  significantly  with 
either  cluster  (Table  6.8). 

It  appeared  from  these  factors  that  the  concept 
powerlessness  has  two  dimensions. 

1.  Teacher-Principal  Relations:  Teacher  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  their  principal  is  positively  related 
to  the  openness  of  the  principal  and  the  princi¬ 
pal's  willingness  to  delegate  authority. 

2.  Cog  Factor:  Teachers  are  just  cogs  in  the 
machinery  of  their  schools,  doing  things  that 
they  would  not  do  if  it  were  solely  up  to  them 
and  taking  things  just  the  way  they  are  during 
rough  times. 

Applying  Kaiser's  criterion,  however,  permitted  only 
factor  one  (teacher-principal  relations)  to  be  accepted 
as  consisting  of  items  measuring  powerlessness.  The 
eigenvalue  was  2.25936. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SENSE 
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TABLE  6.8 


FACTOR  ANALYSIS  ( VAR  I  MAX  ROTATED) 

(N  =  291) 

OF  THE  ETA  I 

SCALE 

ITEMS 

FACTOR 

1 

LOADING 

2 

1. 

I  do  things  at  this  school  that 

I  wouldn't  do  if  it  were  up  to 
me . 

.184 

.349* ** 

2. 

When  things  get  rough  in  my 
school,  I  just  have  to  take  it 
the  way  it  is. 

.249 

.600** 

3 . a 

I  am  satisfied  that  my  principal 
is  open  to  my  ideas  on  educa¬ 
tional  matters. 

.793** 

.276 

4 . a 

I  am  satisfied  that  I  have  been 
given  enough  authority  by  my 
principal  to  do  my  job  well. 

.776** 

.264 

3. 

I  am  just  a  cog  in  the  machinery 
of  this  school. 

.371 

.538** 

6 . a 

I  am  satisfied  that  my  col¬ 
leagues  in  this  school  are  open 
to  my  ideas  on  educational 
matters . 

.097 

.160 

7 . a 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  students 
of  this  school  have  accepted  my 
authority  enough  to  enable  me  to 
do  my  job  well . 

.063 

.289 

Eigenvalue 

2.25936 

.42401 

Percentage  of  Variance 

84.2 

15.8 

a  Reflected  Item 

**  Loading  _>  .40 
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TABLE  6.9 


MEANS  OF  ITEMS  FROM  THE  SOP 

(N  =  291) 

SCALE 

ITEMS 

MEAN 

STANDARD 

DEVIATION 

l.a 

Believes  he  has  some  control  over 
what  textbooks  will  be  used  in 
the  classroom. 

2.450 

1.157 

2. 

Feels  he  does  not  know  what  is 
going  on  in  the  higher  levels  of 
administration . 

3.241 

1.261 

3. 

Never  has  a  chance  to  work  on 
school  committees  which  make 
important  decisions  for  the 
school  district. 

1.811 

1.051 

4. 

Considers  that  he  has  little  to 
say  about  what  teachers  will 
work  with  him  on  a  job. 

3.357 

1.358 

5 . a 

Usually  can  find  ways  of  getting 
district-wide  policies  changed  if 
he  feels  strongly  enough  about 
them . 

3.210 

1.224 

6 . 

Feels  he  has  littleto  say  about 
district-wide  policies  relating 
to  teaching. 

2.887 

1.245 

a 


Reflected  Item 
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TABLE  6.10 

FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TEACHERS'  RESPONSE 

TO  THE  SOP  SCALE 
(N  =  291) 


CATEGORY 

ABBREVIATED 

SOP  ITEMS 

ia 

% 

2 

% 

3 

% 

4 

% 

5a 

% 

6 

% 

1 

(Strongly 

3.2 

9.3 

49.8 

11.0 

18.2 

16.2 

Disagree) 

2 

14.8 

22.3 

31.6 

19.9 

24.1 

23.0 

3 

24.1 

23.4 

10.3 

18.9 

26.8 

28.9 

4 

32.0 

25.1 

4.1 

22.7 

22.3 

19.9 

5 

(Strongly 

24.1 

19.9 

4.1 

27.5 

8.6 

12.0 

Agree) 

a  Items  were  reflected  in  their  substantive  meaning 
when  interpreted  for  scoring. 
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to  cluster  around  a  midpoint  between  alienated  and  not 
alienated.  The  exception  to  this  was  in  relation  to  the  item 
regarding  teachers'  opportunity  to  work  on  school  commit¬ 
tees  (SOP  3).  Here  82.4%  of  the  respondents  leaned 
towards  the  disagree  end  of  the  scale.  This  finding 
indicated  that  the  respondents  were  low  on  feelings  of 
alienation  with  regard  to  this  issue. 

Intercorrelat ions  Among  SOP  Items 

Intercorrelations  among  the  six  SOP  items  ranged 
from  r  =  .091  to  r  =  .461  (Table  6.11).  These  low  correl¬ 
ations  produced  corresponding  low  common  variance,  as 
indicated  by  r^  (r^  =  .008  to  =  .212). 

Validity 

Moeller  (1964)  and  Moeller  and  Charters  (1966) 
did  not  report  a  factor  analysis  of  the  Sense  of  Power 
scale.  In  order  to  assess  the  construct  validity  of  their 
SOP  scale,  the  present  study  subjected  the  items  to  a 
varimax  rotated  factor  analysis.  The  result  of  this  anal¬ 
ysis  was  the  extraction  of  a  single  principal  factor. 

The  eigenvalue  was  1.47606  (Table  6.12). 

From  this  finding,  we  may  conclude  that  the  Sense 
of  Power  scale  does  possess  construct  validity,  as  Moeller 
claimed  in  his  writing  of  1964.  Though  this  study  placed 
significant  loadings  at  greater  than  or  equal  to  .40,  the 
margin  of  rejection  for  the  loadings  of  items  1  (.394)  and 
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FACTOR 

TABLE  6.12 

ANALYSIS  ( VAR  I  MAX  ROTATED)  OF  THE 

(N  =  291) 

SOP  SCALE 

ITEMS 

FACTOR 

LOADING 

i.a 

Believes  he  has  some  control  over 
what  textbooks  will  be  used  in 
the  classroom. 

.394 

2. 

Feels  he  does  not  know  what  is 
going  on  in  the  higher  levels  of 
administration . 

.  668** 

3. 

Never  has  a  chance  to  work  on 
school  committees  which  make 
important  decisions  for  the 
school  district. 

.615** 

4. 

Considers  that  he  has  little  to 
say  about  what  teachers  will  work 
with  him  on  a  job. 

.400** 

5 . a 

Usually  can  find  ways  of  getting 
district-wide  policies  changed 
if  he  feels  strongly  enough 
about  them. 

.519** 

6 . 

Feels  he  has  little  to  say  about 
district-wide  policies  relating 
to  teaching. 

.335 

Eigenvalue 

1.47606 

Percentage  of  Variance 

100.0 

a  Reflected  Item 
**  Loading  >  .40 
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6  (.335)  was  small.  The  concept  of  powerlessness  measured 
by  this  scale  was  that  teachers  felt  powerless  with  respect 
to  district  policies. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SENSE  OF  AUTONOMY  SCALE  (SOA) 

The  means  for  the  twenty-six  items  ranged  from  a 
low  of  1.522  to  a  high  of  3.997  on  the  six  point  scale 
(Table  6.13).  Examination  of  the  means  indicated  that 
items  dealing  with  "pacing1'  (SOA  1,  2,  4),  "pressure  of 
expectations"  (SOA  6,  7,  8,  20,  22),  and  "power  of  the 
teacher"  (SOA  24,  26)  tended  to  cluster  near  the  low  end 
of  the  scale  (pacing — 2.9%;  pressure  of  expectations — 
45.8%;  power  of  the  teacher — 75.3%).  Thus,  it  appeared 
that  with  regard  to  these  issues  the  respondents  were 
1 ow  in  feelings  of  alienation. 

Intercorrelations  Among  SOA  Items 

The  research  team  of  Project  MITT  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon  reported  intercorrelations  only  for  inter¬ 
pretable  factors  resulting  from  factor  analysis.  In 
applying  subprogram  PEARSON  CORR  to  the  twenty-six  items 
of  the  SOA  scales,  this  study  found  a  low  correlation  and 
corresponding  low  common  variance  between  the  items  (r  = 
.006,  r2  =  .00004,  £  =  .461  to  r  =  .542,  r2  =  .294,  £  = 
.001)  . 


« 
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TABLE  6.13 

MEANS  OF  ITEMS  FROM  THE  SOA  SCALE 

(N  =  291) 


ITEMS 


STANDARD 
MEAN  DEVIATION 


1.  On  the  whole,  my  students  and  I 
can  establish  the  rhythm  of 
daily  activities  rather  than 
have  it  determined  for  us  by 
people  or  events  outside  the 
classroom. 

2.  Generally  speaking,  I  believe 
I  can  pretty  well  decide  my 
own  pace  of  work  as  a  teacher. 

3.  Much  of  the  time  I  feel 
pressed  by  the  daily  schedule. 

4.  In  my  present  job  I  feel 
relatively  free  to  decide  how 
fast  to  cover  instructional 
material  with  my  students. 

5.  Curriculum  guides  exert  an 
uncomfortable  influence  on 
what  I  teach. 

6.  I  sense  pressure  from  the 
administration  concerning 
how  I  spend  my  time  during 
the  school  day. 

7.  In  this  school  a  teacher  has 
to  look  busy  when  he  is  on 
duty,  even  if  there  is  nothing 
urgent  to  do. 

8.  I  am  so  tied  down  to  the 
classroom  that  I  would  find 
it  hard  to  take  a  short  break 
from  the  kids,  even  if  I 
really  needed  to. 


1.863 

1.722 

3.021 

1.869 

2.285 

2.038 

1.839 

2.488 


1.045 

.815 

1.433 

.970 

1.245 

1.298 

1.253 

1.603 


' 
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TABLE  6.13 

(continued) 


ITEMS 


STANDARD 
MEAN  DEVIATION 


9. a  I  doubt  that  I  would  have  3.801 

trouble  getting  a  few  days 
off  from  school  once  in  a 
while  to  attend  to  personal 
business . 

10.  a  Aside  from  things  which  lie  2.334 

in  myself,  there  is  little 
that  holds  me  back  from  doing 
a  good  job  of  teaching. 

11.  I  simply  cannot  find  the  time  2.900 

I  need  in  this  school  to  do 

the  kind  of  teaching  I  know 
I  am  able  to  do. 

12.  a  I  feel  as  though  I  can  pretty  3.997 

well  decide  what  youngsters  I 
will  work  with  in  my  classroom. 

13.  I  rarely  have  a  chance  to  use  1.997 

the  teaching  methods  I  think 

work  best  for  me. 

14.  a  I  feel  free  to  try  out  new  1.873 

teaching  ideas  with  my  classes. 

15.  Generally  speaking,  I  feel  as  2.058 

though  the  teaching  techniques 

I  can  use  are  closely  controlled 
in  this  school. 


16.  a  School  funds  permitting,  I 

believe  I  am  perfectly  free  to 
use  whatever  instructional 
materials  I  think  will  work 
with  my  classes. 

17.  This  school  exerts  an  exces¬ 
sive  influence  on  the  discipline 
measures  I  can  use  in  the 
classroom . 


2.117 


2.258 


1.711 

1.400 

1.502 

1.641 

1.199 

1.133 

1.183 

1.260 

1.315 


/  > 
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TABLE  6.13 

(continued) 


ITEMS 


STANDARD 
MEAN  DEVIATION 


18.  I  would  have  uneasy  feelings  if 
I  gave  unusually  high  (or  low) 
grades  to  my  classes,  even  though 
I  had  sound  reasons  of  my  own  for 
doing  so. 

19.  I  feel  I  have  little  say  over  how 
the  progress  of  my  students  is  to 
be  judged. 

20.  a  I  am  confident  that  the  principal 

trusts  my  judgement  when  it  comes 
to  evaluating  class  performance 
of  students . 

21.  I  feel  that  in  this  school  I  must 
abide  by  someone  else's  ideas  on 
how  I  should  grade  my  own  students. 

22.  a  This  is  one  school,  at  least,  in  2.062 

which  I  do  not  feel  as  though 
someone  were  peering  over  my 
shoulder  at  the  way  I  teach. 

23.  a  I  feel  free  to  say  whatever  I  2.068 

wish  to  my  pupils  in  the  class¬ 
room. 

24.  I  must  constantly  be  on  guard  1.993 

around  here  against  doing  or 
saying  the  wrong  things  in  my 
teaching . 

A  lot  of  the  time  I  have  the  idea 
that  other  teachers  want  to  find 
out  what  I  am  doing  in  my  class¬ 
room  teaching  just  so  they  can 
judge  me . 


2.213 

1.784 

1.866 

2.065 


1.498 

1.094 

1.262 

1.334 

1.371 

1.413 

1.237 


25. 


1.522 


.970 


■ 
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TABLE  6.13 

(continued) 


ITEMS 

MEAN 

STANDARD 

DEVIATION 

26.  This  is  a  community  where  a 

teacher  must  be  especially 
careful  not  to  discuss  topics 
in  his  classes  which  are 
controversial . 

2.072 

1.171 

a  Reflected  Item 

.V 
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Validity 

The  research  team  for  Project  MITT  employed  a 
varimax  rotated  factor  analysis  to  establish  the  construct 
validity  of  the  Sense  of  Autonomy  scale  items.  When  the 
analysis  was  performed  with  twenty-nine  other  items  from 
five  different  scales,  the  team  found  that  the  scale  was 
substantially  independent  of  other  phenomenological  vari¬ 
ables  measured  in  the  same  questionnaire  (Charters,  1973: 
235) .  In  applying  the  criterion  that  only  factor  loadings 
of  .40  or  greater  were  acceptable,  the  research  team  were 
able  to  extract  seven  factors.  Of  these  seven  factors, 
only  five  were  given  as  being  interpre table  and  labelled. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  five  interpre table 
factors  are  substantially  intercorrelated  (r's  from 
.13  to  .41)  and  all  of  the  24  items  seem  to  tap  a 
single  underlying  attribute  of  teachers  —  their 
feelings  of  autonomy  in  the  work  of  teaching. 

(Charters,  1973:251) 

Factor  analysis  of  the  responses  to  the  SOA  items, 
by  the  present  study,  resulted  in  the  extraction  of  two 
principal  factors  with  eigenvalues  greater  than  or  equal 
to  one.  These  eigenvalues  were  6.283  and  1.122.  Cattell's 
scree  test  permitted  the  extraction  of  a  third  factor 
(F igure  6.1). 

The  factors  extracted  appeared  to  be  measuring 
three  separate  dimensions  of  powerlessness.  (Each  factor 
was  one  of  the  factors  established  by  the  Project  MITT 
team  analysis.) 


EIGENVALUE  (To  Nearest  Hundredths) 
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FIGURE  6.1 


Cattell's  scree  test  as  applied  to  the  Sense  of 
Autonomy  scale 
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1.  Grading :  Teachers  are  uneasy  in  applying 
their  professional  judgement  to  the  grading 
of  students. 

2.  Pacing :  Teachers  are  unable  to  establish  the 
pace  they  will  follow  in  relation  to  the  class¬ 
room  and  their  work  as  teachers  in  general. 

3.  Pressure  of  Expectations:  Teachers  are  continu¬ 
ously  pressured  by  the  administration  to  be 
engaged  in  professional  activities  and  conduct. 

ANALYSIS  OF  COMBINED  SCALES 

Intercorrelations  Among  ETAI , 

&0A,  and  SOP  Items 

Correlations  among  items  of  the  combined  scales 
were  found  to  be  similar  to  the  intercorrelations  of  items 
on  any  of  the  individual  scales.  The  range  of  the  inter¬ 
correlations  of  the  combined  scale  items  was  from  r  =  .0004 
(r^  =  .0000,  £  =  .497)  for  SOA  9  with  SOP  4  to  r  =  .6879 
(r2  =  .4732,  £  =  .001)  for  ETAI  3  with  ETAI  4.  Note- 
worthy  is  that  the  correlation  of  ETAI  3  and  ETAI  4  has 
remained  intact  at  the  same  r  and  £  values  when  all  items 
of  the  three  different  scales  were  combined. 

Validity 

Factor  analysis  of  the  responses  to  the  thirty- 
nine  items  extracted  four  principal  factors  satisfying 
Kaiser's  criterion.  The  eigenvalues  were  8.24030  (21.14 


■ 
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of  the  total  variance),  1.39165  (3.6%  of  the  total  vari¬ 
ance),  1.27924  (3.3%  of  the  total  variance),  and  1.13473 
(2.9%  of  the  total  variance).  Application  of  Cattell's 
scree  test  (Figure  6.2)  permitted  the  extraction  of  a 
fifth  factor  whose  value  was  .98153.  These  five  factors 
accounted  for  33.4%  of  the  total  variance  of  the  items. 

Factor  one  accounting  for  21.1%  of  the  total  vari 
ance  would  tend  to  indicate  that  teachers '  freedom  in  the 
grading  of  students  would  account  substantially  for  teach 
ers '  feelings  of  alienation. 

Thus,  when  all  scales  were  combined  and  analyzed, 
the  concept  of  powerlessness  was  found  to  consist  of  five 
dimensions.  These  dimensions  were  labelled  grading, 
pacing,  teacher-principal  relations,  district  pol¬ 
icies,  and  pressure  of  expectations.  The  description 
of  each  dimension  was  given  earlier  as  a  result  of 
the  factor  analysis  of  the  ETAI ,  SOA,  and  SOP  scales, 
separately . 

To  examine  the  reliability  of  each  measure,  the 
five  dimensions  of  powerlessness  were  subjected  to  analy¬ 
sis  by  the  SPSS  subprogram  RELIABILITY.  The  alpha  reli¬ 
abilities  were  as  follows:  Grading  =  .70624,  Pacing  = 
.67169,  Teacher-Principal  Relations  =  .80806,  District 
Policies  =  .61464,  and  Pressure  of  Expectations  =  .67795. 


i 


4 
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EIGENVALUES  (To  Nearest  Hundredths) 
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FIGURE  6.2  Cattell's  scree  test  as  applied  to  the  ETAI, 

SOA,  and  SOP  scales 
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SUMMARY 


In  examining  the  meaning  of  alienation,  the 
researcher  decided  that  Seeman's  (1959)  framework  was  inade¬ 
quate  for  this  study.  Instead,  a  multidimensional  aspect 
of  Seeman's  concept  powerlessness  (one  of  his  five  dimen¬ 
sions)  was  found  to  be  a  more  satisfactory  definition  of 
alienation . 

The  empirical  dimensions  of  powerlessness  and  the 
items  used  to  obtain  their  measurement  in  this  study  are 
presented  below. 

1 .  Grading 

SOA  18:  I  would  have  uneasy  feelings  if  I  gave 
unusually  high  (or  low)  grades  to  my 
classes,  even  though  I  had  sound 
reasons  of  my  own  for  doing  so. 

SOA  19:  I  feel  I  have  little  say  over  how  the 

progress  of  my  students  is  to  be  judged. 

SOA  21:  I  feel  that  in  this  school  I  must 

abide  by  someone  else's  ideas  on  how  I 
should  grade  my  own  students. 


2 .  Pacing 

SOA  1:  On  the  whole,  my  students  and  I  can 

establish  the  rhythm  of  daily  activities 
rather  than  have  it  determined  for  us 
by  people  or  events  outside  the  class¬ 
room.  (Reflected) 

SOA  2:  Generally  speaking,  I  believe  I  can 


V  I 
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pretty  well  decide  my  own  pace  of  work 
as  a  teacher.  (Reflected) 

SOA  4:  In  my  present  job  I  feel  relatively 
free  to  decide  how  fast  to  cover 
instructional  material  with  my  stu¬ 
dents.  (Reflected) 

3 .  Teacher-Principal  Relations 

ETAI  3:  I  am  satisfied  that  my  principal  is 

open  to  my  ideas  on  educational  matters. 
(Reflected) 

ETAI  4:  I  am  satisfied  that  I  have  been  given 
enough  authority  by  my  principal  to 
do  my  job  well.  (Reflected) 

4 .  District  Policies 

SOP  2:  Feels  he  does  not  know  what  is  going 

on  in  the  higher  levels  of  administra¬ 
tion  . 

SOP  3:  Never  has  a  chance  to  work  on  school 
committees  which  make  important 
decisions  for  the  school  district. 

SOP  5:  Usually  can  find  ways  of  getting 

district-wide  policies  changed  if  he 
feels  strongly  enough  about  them. 
(Reflected) 

3 .  Pressure  of  Expectations 

SOA  6:  I  sense  pressure  from  the  administra¬ 
tion  concerning  how  I  spend  my  time 
during  the  school  day. 

SOA  7:  In  this  school  a  teacher  has  to  look 


' 
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busy  when  he  is  on  duty,  even  if  there 
is  nothing  urgent  to  do. 

SOA  8:  I  am  so  tied  down  to  the  classroom 
that  I  would  find  it  hard  to  take  a 
short  break  from  the  kids,  even  if  I 
really  needed  to. 

These  five  dimensions  of  powerlessness  were  employed 
in  testing  the  study's  hypotheses. 


CHAPTER  7 

CONCEPTUALIZATION  OF  FURTHER  RESEARCH  HYPOTHESES 
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CHAPTER  7 


CONCEPTUALIZATION  OF  FURTHER  RESEARCH  HYPOTHESES 

Given  the  results  of  the  factor  analyses  which 
revealed  the  multidimensional  nature  of  powerlessness,  the 
earlier  hypotheses  were  further  delimited  to  explore  the 
relationship  between  each  dimension  of  powerlessness  and 
influence  over  school  matters.  For  easy  reference,  the 
numbering  of  the  following  hypotheses  will  follow  those 
previously  stated. 

INFLUENCE  OVER  SCHOOL-WIDE  MATTERS 
Individual  Teachers 

Hfai :  Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  the 

grading  of  students  is  negatively  related  to 
the  influence  individual  teachers  have  over 
school-wide  matters. 

^la9’  Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  pacing 

is  negatively  related  to  the  influence  individ¬ 
ual  teachers  have  over  school-wide  matters. 

Hfa3:  Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  teacher- 

principal  relations  is  negatively  related  to 
the  influence  individual  teachers  have  over 
school-wide  matters. 

Hla4:  Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  district 

policies  is  negatively  related  to  the  influence 
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individual  teachers  have  over  school-wide 
matters . 

^Ia5:  Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  pressure 

of  expectations  of  teachers  is  negatively 
related  to  the  influence  individual  teachers 
have  over  school-wide  matters. 


Colleagues 

Hlbl*  Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  the  grading 
of  students  is  negatively  related  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  colleagues  have  over  school-wide  matters. 


Hlb2 : 


Teacher  powerlessness 
is  negatively  related 
have  over  school-wide 


with  respect  to  pacing 
to  the  influence  colleagues 
matters . 


Hib3:  Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  teacher- 

principal  relations  is  negatively  related  to 
the  influence  colleagues  have  over  school-wide 
matters . 


Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  district 
policies  is  negatively  related  to  the  influence 
colleagues  have  over  school-wide  matters. 

Hlb5:  Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  pressure 

of  expectations  of  teachers  is  negatively  related 
to  the  influence  colleagues  have  over  school¬ 
wide  matters. 


Principals 


Hlcl:  Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  the  grading 
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of  students  is  positively  related  to  the 
influence  principals  have  over  school-wide 
matters . 

Hic2:  Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  pacing 

is  positively  related  to  the  influence  prin¬ 
cipals  have  over  school-wide  matters. 

Hic3:  Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  teacher- 

principal  relations  is  positively  related  to 
the  influence  principals  have  over  school-wide 
matters . 

Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  district 
policies  is  positively  related  to  the  influence 
principals  have  over  school-wide  matters. 

^Ic5:  Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  pressure 

of  expectations  of  teachers  is  positively 
related  to  the  influence  principals  have  over 
school-wide  matters. 

External  Actors 

Hldi:  Teacher  powerlessne 

of  students  is  posi 
influence  external 
matters . 

Hld2:  Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  pacing 

is  positively  related  to  the  influence  external 
actors  have  over  school— wide  matters. 

H 1 d 3 ;  Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  teacher- 
principal  relations  is  positively 


ss  with  respect  to  the  grading 
tively  related  to  the 
actors  have  over  school-wide 


related  to 


. 
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Hld4 ' 


Hld5: 


Individua 
H2al ' 


2a2  : 


H2a3 ' 


H2a4: 


the  influence  external  actors  have  over  school¬ 
wide  matters. 


Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to 
policies  is  positively  related  to  the 
external  actors  have  over  school-wide 


district 
influence 
matters . 


Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  pressure 
of  expectations  of  teachers  is  positively 
related  to  the  influence  external  actors  have 
over  school-wide  matters. 


INFLUENCE  OVER  CLASSROOM  MATTERS 


Teachers 

Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  the 
grading  of  students  is  negatively  related  to 
the  influence  individual  teachers  have  over 
classroom  matters. 

Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  pac ing 
is  negatively  related  to  the  influence 
individual  teachers  have  over  classroom  matters 

Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  teacher- 
principal  relations  is  negatively  related  to 
the  influence  individuals  teachers  over  class¬ 
room  matters . 

Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  district 
policies  is  negatively  related  to  the  influence 
individual  teachers  have  over  classroom  matters 


* 
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Ho  c  : 

2a5 

Colleague 
H2bl : 

H2b2  : 

H2b3 ' 

H2b4  : 

H2b5 ' 

Principal 
H2cl ' 


Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  pressure 
of  expectations  of  teachers  is  negatively 
related  to  the  influence  individual  teachers 
have  over  classroom  matters. 


Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  the 
grading  of  students  i*s  negatively  related  to 
the  influence  colleagues  have  over  classroom 
matters . 

Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  pacing 
is  negatively  related  to  the  influence  colleagues 
have  over  classroom  matters. 

Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect 
principal  relations  is  negatively 
the  influence  colleagues  have  over 
matters . 

Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  district 
policies  is  negatively  related  to  the  influence 
colleagues  have  over  classroom  matters. 

Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  pressure 
of  expectations  of  teachers  is  negatively 
related  to  the  influence  colleagues  have  over 
classroom  matters. 


Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  the 
grading  of  students  is  positively  related  to 
the  influence  principals  have  over  classroom 
matters . 


to  teacher- 
related  to 
classroom 


'••'v  I 
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H 


2c2:  Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  pacing 

is  positively  related  to  the  influence  prin¬ 
cipals  have  over  classroom  matters. 


^2c3:  Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  teacher- 

principal  relations  is  positively  related  to 
the  influence  principals  have  over  classroom 
matters . 


H 


2c4  * 


Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  district 
policies  is  positively  related  to  the  influence 
principals  have  over  classroom  matters. 


H 


2c5  * 


Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  pressure 
of  expectations  of  teachers  is  positively  related 
to  the  influence  principals  have  over  classroom 
matters . 


External  Actors 


H 


2dl ' 


Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  the 
grading  of  students  is  positively  related  to 
the  influence  external  actors  have  over  class¬ 
room  matters . 


H 


2d2 


Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  pacing 
is  positively  related  to  the  influence  external 
actors  have  over  classroom  matters. 


H 


2d3 


Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  teacher- 
principal  relations  is  positively  related  to 
the  influence  external  actors  have  over  class¬ 
room  matters . 


H 


2d4 


Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  district 


. 
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policies  is  positively  related  to  the  influence 
external  actors  have  over  classroom  matters. 


H2d5 ' 


Teacher  powerlessnes 
of  expectations  of  t 
related  to  the  influ 
over  classroom  matte 


s  with  respect  to  pressure 
eachers  is  positively 
ence  external  actors  have 
rs . 


RESULTS: 


PART  III 

ALIENATION  AND  OTHER  VARIABLES 
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CHAPTER  8 

ANALYSIS  OF  RESEARCH  HYPOTHESES 
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CHAPTER  8 


ANALYSIS  OF  RESEARCH  HYPOTHESES 

Questionnaires  were  considered  acceptable  when 
respondents  answered  100%  of  the  school-wide  (IOSM)  and 
classroom  (IOCM)  items.  A  consequence  of  using  the 
criterion  was  a  drop  in  the  number  of  respondents  from 
291  to  276  (that  is,  a  5%  loss  of  respondents). 

To  test  the  general  hypothesis  (H)  the  more 
teachers  are  alienated  the  less  influence  they  have  over 
school  matters,  SPSS  subprogram  PEARSON  CORR  was  utilized. 
This  subprogram  produced  bivariate  zero-order  correlations 
between  variables  of  powerlessness  and  influence.  This 
chapter  presents  the  resulting  bivariate  associations 
between  the  five  dimensions  of  powerlessness  and  influence 
over  school-wide  and  classroom  matters. 

POWERLESSNESS  AND  INFLUENCE  OVER  SCHOOL-WIDE 

MATTERS  (IOSM) 

Generally  it  was  hypothesized  that  a  negative 
relationship  would  exist  between  powerlessness  and  influ¬ 
ence  over  school-wide  matters.  That  is,  the  more  power¬ 
less  teachers  felt  the  less  influence  they  would  feel 
they  had  over  school-wide  matters  (H-^). 
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Powerlessness  and  Self-IOSM 

Given  the  general  hypothesis  (H^) ,  exploration 
was  undertaken  to  see  whether  the  dimensions  of  powerless¬ 
ness  would  be  negatively  related  to  the  degree  to  which 
individual  teachers  influenced  school-wide  matters. 

The  observed  relationships  supported  these  expec¬ 
tations  (Table  8.1).  It  was  found  that  powerlessness  with 
respect  to  grading,  pacing,  teacher-principal  relations, 
district  policies,  and  pressure  of  expectations  were  nega¬ 
tively  and  significantly  related  to  individual  teacher 
influence  over  school-wide  matters.  The  correlations  ranged 
from  r  =  -.138,  £  £  .01  to  r  =  -.287,  p  £  .001  (Table  8.2). 

Powerlessness  and  Col league-IOSM 

Given  the  general  hypothesis  (H-^)  ,  it  was  expected 
that  the  five  dimensions  of  powerlessness  would  be  nega¬ 
tively  related  to  the  degree  to  which  teachers  perceived 
that  colleagues  influenced  school-wide  matters. 

The  direction  of  the  observed  relationships 
supported  these  expectations  with  one  exception  (Table  8.3). 
This  exception  was  the  association  of  pacing  with  determin¬ 
ation  of  educational  goals  and  student  grading  practices. 

The  data  in  Table  8.4  indicated  that  powerlessness 
with  respect  to  teacher— princ ipal  relations  and  district 
policies  were  negatively  and  significantly  (r.  -  -.106, 

£  <  .05  to  r  =  -.197,  £  £  .001)  related  to  perceived 


* 


HYPOTHESIZED  (h)/  OBSERVED  (o) /  AND  SIGNIFICANCE  (p)  OF  POWERLESSNESS  AND 
INDIVIDUAL  TEACHER'S  INFLUENCE  OVER  SCHOOL-WIDE  MATTERS  (iOSM) 

(N  =  276) 
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colleagues'  influence  over  school-wide  matters.  Power¬ 
lessness  with  respect  to  pressure  of  expectations,  though 
in  the  predicted  (negative)  direction  was  insignificant 
over  certain  school-wide  matters.  Colleagues'  influence 
over  the  planning  of  the  general  curriculum  was 
found  to  be  negatively  and  significantly  related  to  two 
dimensions  of  powerlessness:  (1)  grading  (r  =  -.119, 

£  £  .05)  and  (2)  pacing  (r  =  -.148,  £  £  .01). 

Powerlessness  and  Principal-IOSM 

Given  the  general  hypothesized  association  between 
powerlessness  and  influence,  it  was  expected  that  the 
dimensions  of  powerlessness  and  teachers'  perception  of 
principals'  influence  over  school-wide  matters  would  be 
positively  related.  That  is,  as  one  variable  increased 
in  strength  a  corresponding  increase  would  occur  in  the 
other  variable. 

The  data  indicated  that  the  five  dimensions  of 
powerlessness  were  not  significantly  (£  >  .05)  related  to 
the  influence  principals  had  over  determining  student  con¬ 
trol  and  discipline  practices  for  the  school  (Table  8.5). 
Examination  of  powerlessness  with  the  remaining  school¬ 
wide  matters  indicated  that  the  observed  relationships 
supported  the  hypothesis.  The  significance  of  the  correla¬ 
tions  varied  from  £  >  .05  to  £  <_  .001  (Table  8.6). 

Teacher-principal  relations  and  the  pressure  of 


' 


TABLE  8.5 

HYPOTHESIZED  (h)/  OBSERVED  (o),  AND  SIGNIFICANCE  (2)  OF  POWERLESSNESS  AND 

principal's  influence  over  school-wide  matters  (iosm) 

(N  =  276) 
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expectations  dimensions  of  powerlessness  were  significant 
(£  £  .05)  and  in  the  hypothesized  direction  for  four  school 
wide  matters:  determination  of  educational  goals,  estab¬ 
lishment  of  rules  and  regulations,  determination  of  student 
grading  practices,  and  planning  curriculum.  With  the  excep 
tion  of  planning  curriculum,  similar  findings  were  found 
for  powerlessness  with  respect  to  grading.  Powerlessness 
with  respect  to  pacing  and  district  policies  did  not  corre¬ 
late  significantly  with  any  of  the  five  school-wide  matters 
Consequently,  the  predicted  positive  relationships  between 
teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  pacing  and  district 
policies  and  the  influence  principals  have  over  school¬ 
wide  matters  were  rejected. 

Powerlessness  and  External-IOSM 

Given  the  general  hypothesis  (H^ ) ,  it  was  expected 
that  the  five  dimensions  of  powerlessness  would  be  posi¬ 
tively  related  to  the  degree  to  which  teachers  perceived 
that  external  actors  influenced  school-wide  matters. 

The  observed  relationships  supported  the  hypothe¬ 
sized  direction  (Table  8.7).  However,  it  was  found  that 
powerlessness  with  respect  to  teacher-principal  relations 
was  positively  but  non-significant ly  related  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  external  actors  had  over  school-wide  matters.  The 
data  in  Tables  8.7  and  8.8  further  indicated  that  power¬ 
lessness  with  respect  to  grading,  pacing,  district  policies 
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HYPOTHESIZED  (h),  OBSERVED  (o),  AND  SIGNIFICANCE  (_£)  OF  POWERLESSNESS  AND 
EXTERNAL  ACTORS'  INFLUENCE  OVER  SCHOOL-WIDE  MATTERS  (iOSM) 

(N  =  276) 
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and  pressure  of  expectations  were  significantly  related 
to  external  actors'  influence  over  specific  school-wide 
matters . 

POWERLESSNESS  AND  INFLUENCE  OVER 
CLASSROOM  MATTERS  (IOCM) 

Hypothesis  two  predicted  that  the  more  powerless 
the  teachers  were  the  less  influence  they  would  have  over 
classroom  matters.  As  discussed  earlier,  the  negative 
relationships  between  powerlessness  and  influence  variables 
were  explored  through  various  sub-hypotheses  of  hypothesis 
two.  The  results  of  this  exploration  are  presented  below. 

Powerlessness  and  Self-IOCM 

Given  the  general  hypothesis  (H2) ,  it  was  expected 
that  the  five  dimensions  of  powerlessness  would  be  nega¬ 
tively  related  to  the  degree  to  which  individual  teachers 
perceived  that  they  influenced  classroom  matters. 

The  observed  relationships  were  in  the  hypothesized 
direction  (Table  8.9).  It  was  found  that  powerlessness 
with  respect  to  pacing  and  teacher-principal  relations 
were  negatively  and  significantly  (r  =  -.132,  £  £  .01  to 
r  =  -.246,  £  £  .001)  (Table  8.10)  related  to  classroom 
matters.  These  matters  were  administering  school  rules  and 
regulations,  grouping  students,  planning  curriculum, 
teaching  specific  lessons,  classes,  or  groups,  and  student 
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HYPOTHESIZED  (h),  OBSERVED  (o)/  AND  SIGNIFICANCE  (jj)  OF  POWERLESSNESS  AND 
INDIVIDUAL  TEACHER'S  INFLUENCE  OVER  CLASSROOM  MATTERS  (iOCM) 

(N  =  276) 
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control  and  discipline.  The  analyses  of  powerlessness 
with  respect  to  district  policies  and  the  five  classroom 
matters  revealed  negative  but  non-significant  relation¬ 
ships.  The  result  of  these  findings  was  the  rejection  of 
the  hypothesis  that  teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to 
district  policies  is  negatively  related  to  the  influence 
individual  teachers  have  over  classroom  matters.  Power¬ 
lessness  with  respect  to  pressure  of  expectations  was  found 
to  be  statistically  significant  in  relation  to  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  school  rules  (r  =  -.117,  £  <_  .05)  and  planning 
curriculum  (r  =  -.157,  d  £  .01).  A  negative  and  signifi¬ 
cant  relationship  resulted  for  bivariate  correlations 
between  powerlessness  with  respect  to  grading  and  all 
matters  except  the  teaching  of  specific  lessons  (r  =  -.084, 

£  >  . 05 ) . 

Powerlessness  and  Col league-IOCM 

Given  the  general  hypothesis  (l^) ,  it  was  expected 
that  the  five  dimensions  of  powerlessness  would  be  nega¬ 
tively  related  to  the  degree  to  which  teachers  perceived 
colleagues  influenced  classroom  matters. 

The  observed  relationships  did  not  support  these 
expectations  (Table  8.11).  It  was  found  that  the  correla¬ 
tions  between  dimensions  of  powerlessness  and  colleagues’ 
influence  over  classroom  matters  were  not  strong  enough  to 
be  statistically  significant  at  the  ££  .05  level  (Table  8.12) 
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HYPOTHESIZED  (h),  OBSERVED  (o),  AND  SIGNIFICANCE  (j>)  OF  POWERLESSNESS  AND 
COLLEAGUES'  INFLUENCE  OVER  CLASSROOM  matters  (iocm) 

(N  =  276) 
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Powerlessness  and  Principal-IOCM 

Given  the  assumption  that  teachers  prefer  the 
activities  of  principals  at  the  classroom  level  to  be  mini¬ 
mal,  it  was  expected  that  the  five  dimensions  of  power¬ 
lessness  would  be  positively  related  to  the  degree  to  which 
teachers  perceived  that  principals  influenced  classroom 
matters . 

Generally,  the  observed  and  hypothesized  directions 
of  the  correlations  of  powerlessness  and  principal-IOCM 
were  in  agreement  (Table  8.13).  The  hypothesis  that  power¬ 
lessness  with  respect  to  district  policies  would  be  posi¬ 
tively  related  with  principals'  influence  over  classroom 
matters  was  rejected  (Table  8.14).  As  revealed  in  Table 
8.14,  powerlessness  with  respect  to  grading  and  pacing 
was  positively  and  significantly  related  to  principals' 
influence  over  classroom  matters,  with  the  exception  of 
administering  school  rules  and  regulations  in  the  class¬ 
room.  Positive  and  significant  relationships  was  found 
for  teacher-principal  relations  with  principals'  influence 
over  grouping  students  in  the  classroom  (r  =  .124,  £  <_  .05). 
Also,  powerlessness  with  respect  to  pressure  of  expecta¬ 
tions  correlated  positively  and  significantly  with  prin¬ 
cipals'  influence  over  teaching  specific  lessons  (r  =  .140, 
£  <  .01)  and  controlling  and  disciplining  students  in  the 
classroom  (r  =  .125,  £  £  .05). 
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HYPOTHESIZED  (h),  OBSERVED  (o),  AND  SIGNIFICANCE  (p)  OF  POWERLESSNESS  AND 
principal's  INFLUENCE  OVER  CLASSROOM  matters  (iocm) 

(N  =  276) 
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CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  DIMENSIONS  OF  POWERLESSNESS  AND 
principal's  INFLUENCE  OVER  CLASSROOM  matters  (iocm) 

(N  =  276) 
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Powerlessness  and  External-IOCM 

Operating  under  the  assumption  that  the  influence 
of  external  actors  (parents,  trustees,  and  central  office 
personnel)  at  the  classroom  level  is  preferred  by  teachers 
to  be  as  low  as  possible,  it  was  expected  that  the  five 
dimensions  of  powerlessness  would  be  positively  related  to 
the  degree  to  which  teachers  perceived  external  actors 
influenced  classroom  matters. 

Examination  of  Tables  8.15  and  8.16  revealed  that 
powerlessness  with  respect  to  pacing  was  positively  and 
significantly  related  to  the  degree  to  which  teachers 
perceived  external  actors  influenced  classroom  matters: 
r  =  .109,  £  £  .05  to  r  =  .196,  £  £  .001.  The  data  in 
Tables  8.15  and  8.16  further  indicated  that  powerlessness 
with  respect  to  teacher-principal  relations  and  district 
policies  were  not  significantly  related  to  external  actors' 
influence  over  classroom  matters.  A  positive  and  signifi¬ 
cant  relationship  was  revealed  between  the  influence  of 
external  actors  over  the  grouping  of  students  (in  the 
classroom)  for  instruction  and  powerlessness  with  respect 
to  grading  (r  =  .127,  £  £  .05)  and  pressure  of  expectations 
(r  -  .  144 ,  £  £  . 01 ) . 


HYPOTHESIZED  (h),  OBSERVED  (o),  AND  SIGNIFICANCE  (£)  OF  POWERLESSNESS  AND 
EXTERNAL  ACTORS'  INFLUENCE  OVER  CLASSROOM  MATTERS  (iOCM) 

(N  =  276) 
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POWERLESSNESS  WITH  THE  AGGREGATED 
IOSM  AND  IOCM  SCORES 

In  this  section  a  comparison  is  made  of  the  aggre¬ 
gated  scores  of  IOSM  and  IOCM  with  the  five  dimensions 
of  powerlessness. 

Examination  of  Table  8.17  revealed  that  powerless¬ 
ness  with  respect  to  grading  was  significantly  associated 
with  the  influence  individual  teachers  and  principals 
had  over  both  school-wide  and  classroom  matters.  The  effect 
of  external  actors  on  powerlessness  was  significantly  and 
positively  correlated  only  at  the  school-wide  level  (r  = 
.153,  £  £  .01  to  r  =  .158,  £  £  .01)  (Table  8.18).  The 
influence  of  colleagues  over  school-wide  matters  was  nega¬ 
tively  and  significantly  related  with  powerlessness  with 
respect  to  teacher-principal  relations  (r  =  -.212,  £  £  .01), 
district  policies  (r  =  -.199,  £  £  .001),  and  pressure  of 
expectations  (r  =  -.137,  £  £  .05).  The  powerlessness 
dimension  of  pacing  correlated  with  the  IOSM  scale  in  the 
same  manner  as  when  related  to  the  IOCM  scale.  A  weak 
but  significant  association  was  found  to  exist  between 
powerlessness  with  respect  to  teacher-principal  relations 
and  district  policies  and  the  influence  of  various  actors 
over  school-wide  matters. 
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TABLE  8.17 

HYPOTHESIZED  (h),  OBSERVED  (o),  AND  SIGNIFICANCE  (ja)  OF  POWERLESSNESS 
WITH  SCHOOL-WIDE  MATTERS  (iOSM)  AND  CLASSROOM  MATTERS  (iOCM) 

(N  =  276) 
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CHAPTER  9 

PREDICTORS  OF  POWERLESSNESS 
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CHAPTER  9 


PREDICTORS  OF  POWERLESSNESS 

The  relationships  found  in  the  testing  of  hypothe¬ 
ses  led  to  the  further  investigation  of  determining  what 
major  variables  were  contributing  to  the  variance  in  power¬ 
lessness.  To  explore  this  variance  in  powerlessness  a 
forward  stepwise  regression  procedure  of  SPSS  subprogram 
REGRESSION  was  employed.  Five  steps  were  specified, 
otherwise  the  default  values  governing  the  inclusion  of 
variables  were  permitted  to  operate  (SPSS,  1975:346). 
Restrictions  on  variables,  as  discussed  earlier,  resulted 
in  default  values  placing  minimal  additional  restriction 
on  the  regression  equation.  This  chapter,  therefore, 
discusses  the  contributions  that  the  resulting  major  vari¬ 
ables  made  towards  contributing  to  the  variance  in  the 
dimensions  of  powerlessness. 

PREDICTORS  OF  POWERLESSNESS  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  GRADING 

Grading  and  Aggregated  Influence 

Variables 

Table  9.1  shows  a  summary  of  the  results  of  a  stand¬ 
ard  forward  stepwise  regression  procedure  used  to  analyze 
the  variation  in  powerlessness  with  respect  to  grading 
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TABLE  9.1 

SUMMARY  OF  FORWARD  (STEPWISE)  REGRESSION  ANALYSIS  FOR  POWERLESSNESS  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  GRADING  AS  THE  DEPENDENT  VARIABLE  AND  INFLUENCE  OVER 
SCHOOL  MATTERS  (AGGREGATED  IOSM/lOCM)  AS  INDEPENDENT  VARIABLE 
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accounted  for  by  influence 
R  for  these  five  variables 
ly  significant  (F  =  7.656; 
ance  included  in  the  final 


(aggregated)  variables.  The 
was  .352  and  it  was  statistical- 

df  =  5,270;  £  £  .001).  The  vari- 

.  .  .  9 

solution  as  indicated  by  R  was 


12.4%. 


Examination  of  the  contributions  of  the  indepen¬ 
dent  variables  revealed  that  only  the  variance  in  grading 
accounted  for  by  self-IOSM  and  pr incipal-IOSM  were  statis¬ 
tically  significant.  The  two  variables  combined  accounted 
for  10.5%  of  the  variance  in  powerlessness  with  respect  to 
grading,  or  approximately  84.7%  of  the  total  variance  in 
grading  accounted  for  by  the  five  variables.  However, 
predictive  power  of  the  equation  increased  by  only  3.1% 
with  the  addition  of  the  second  variable,  pr incipal-IOSM. 


Grading  and  Individual  Influence 


Variables 

The  variance  in  powerlessness  with  respect  to 
grading  accounted  for  by  the  forty  variables  of  IOSM  and 
IOCM  is  presented  in  Table  9.2.  An  examination  of  the  order 
in  which  the  independent  variables  were  selected  into  the 
regression  equation  revealed  that  individual  teacher's 
influence  over  planning  the  curriculum  at  the  school  level 
ranked  first  in  terms  of  proportional  reduction  in  unex¬ 
plained  variation  in  powerlessness  with  regard  to  grading. 
The  6.7%  variance  in  grading  accounted  for  by  this  indepen¬ 
dent  variable  was  approximately  52.3%  of  the  total  accounted- 


A 


TABLE  9.2 

SUMMARY  OF  FORWARD  (STEPWISE)  REGRESSION  ANALYSIS  FOR  POWERLESSNESS  WITH  RESPECT  TO 

GRADING  AS  THE  DEPENDENT  VARIABLE  AND  INFLUENCE  OVER 
SCHOOL  MATTERS  (iOSM/lOCM)  AS  INDEPENDENT  VARIABLES 
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for  variance  in  powerlessness  with  respect  to  grading. 

Of  the  five  independent  variables  selected  into  the  regres¬ 
sion  equation  principals'  influence  over  student  grading 
practices  (school  level)  did  not  contribute  significantly 
to  the  variance  in  powerlessness  with  respect  to  grading. 


PREDICTORS  OF  POWERLESSNESS 
RESPECT  TO  PACING 


Pacing  and  Aggregated  Influence 


Variables 


Table  9.3  shows  the  results  of 


u 


forward  stepwise  regression  procedure  to 
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SUMMARY  OF  FORWARD  (STEPWISE)  REGRESSION  ANALYSIS  FOR  POWERLESSNESS  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  PACING  AS  THE  DEPENDENT  VARIABLE  AND  INFLUENCE  OVER 
SCHOOL  MATTERS  (AGGREGATED  IOSM/lOCM)  AS  INDEPENDENT  VARIABLE 
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Pacing  and  Individual  Influence 

Variables 

Table  9.4  shows  a  summary  of  the  results  of  a 
standard  forward  stepwise  regression  procedure  used  to 
analyze  the  variation  in  powerlessness  with  respect  to 
pacing  accounted  for  by  the  individual  IOSM  and  IOCM  scores. 

The  three  variables  that  contributed  significantly 
to  the  variation  in  pacing  were  as  follows:  (1)  individual 
teacher's  influence  over  administering  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  in  the  classroom;  (2)  external  influence  over  determ¬ 
ining  the  school's  educational  goals;  and  (3)  individual 
teacher's  influence  over  planning  the  general  curriculum 
for  the  school.  The  R  for  these  variables  was  .306  and  it 
was  statistically  significant  (F  =  9.334;  d_f  =  3,272;  £  £ 
.001).  The  total  variance  in  the  dependent  variable, 
pacing,  accounted  for  by  the  combination  of  the  three 
stated  independent  variables  was  9.3%  of  the  11.8%  when 
all  five  variables  were  considered.  However,  the  predict¬ 
ive  strength  increased  minimally  with  the  addition  of  each 
independent  variable. 


PREDICTORS  OF  POWERLESSNESS  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
TEACHER-PRINCIPAL  RELATIONS 


Teacher-Principal  Relations  and 


Aggregated  Influence  Variables 


Table  9.3  shows  a  summary  of  the  results  of  a 


' 


SUMMARY  OF  FORWARD  (STEPWISE)  REGRESSION  ANALYSIS  FOR  POWERLESSNESS  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  PACING  AS  THE  DEPENDENT  VARIABLE  AND  INFLUENCE  OVER 
SCHOOL  MATTERS  (iOSM/lOCM)  AS  INDEPENDENT  VARIABLES 
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SUMMARY  OF  FORWARD  (STEPWISE)  REGRESSION  ANALYSIS  FOR  POWERLESSNESS  WITH  RESPECT 
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standard  forward  stepwise  regression  procedure  used  to 
analyze  the  variation  in  powerlessness  with  respect  to 
teacher-principal  relations  accounted  for  by  the  aggre¬ 
gated  scores  of  influence  over  school  matters.  The  R 
was  .399  and  was  statistically  significant  (F  =  10.228; 
df  =  3,270;  £  <_  .001).  As  indicated  by  R  ,  the  variance 
included  in  the  final  solution  was  15.9%. 

Given  the  particular  order  in  which  the  indepen¬ 
dent  variables  were  selected  into  the  regression  equation, 
an  examination  of  the  variables'  predictive  contribution 
to  the  variation  of  teacher-principal  relations  revealed 
that  only  princ ipal-IOCM  was  beyond  the  significance  level 
of  .05. 


Teacher-Principal  Relations  and 


Individual  Influence  Variables 

Table  9.6  shows  a  summary  of  the  variation  in 
powerlessness  with  respect  to  teacher-principal  relations 
accounted  for  by  the  forty  school-wide  and  classroom 
matters  variables. 

An  examination  of  the  order  in  which  the  indepen¬ 
dent  variables  were  selected  into  the  regression  equation 
revealed  that  all  of  the  variables  contributed  significantly 
The  variable  ranked  first,  individual  teacher's  influence 
over  the  school's  grading  practice,  contributed  8.2%  or 
approximately  42.7%  of  the  total  variance  in  powerlessness 
with  respect  to  teacher-principal  relations. 


• 


r 
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SUMMARY  OF  FORWARD  (STEPWISE)  REGRESSION  ANALYSIS  FOR  POWERLESSNESS  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
TEACHER-PRINCIPAL  RELATIONS  AS  THE  DEPENDENT  VARIABLE  AND  INFLUENCE  OVER 
SCHOOL  MATTERS  (iOSM/lOCM)  AS  INDEPENDENT  VARIABLES 
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PREDICTORS  OF  POWERLESSNESS  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  DISTRICT  POLICIES 


District  Policies  and  Aggregated 


Influence  Variables 


Table  9.7  shows  a  summary  of  the  results  of  a 

standard  forward  stepwise  regression  procedure  used  to 

analyze  the  variation  in  powerlessness  with  respect  to 

district  policies  accounted  for  by  the  aggregated  scores 

of  influence  over  school  matters.  The  R  was  .301  and 

statistically  significant  (F  =  5.382;  df_  =  5,270;  £  <_  .001) 

2 

As  indicated  by  R  ,  the  five  selected  independent  variables 
accounted  for  9.1%  of  the  variance. 

An  examination  of  the  variation  in  powerlessness 
with  respect  to  district  policies  explained  by  each  vari¬ 
able  revealed  that  statistical  significance  was  obtained 
by  three  of  the  five  variables.  The  variables,  in  decreas¬ 
ing  order  of  contribution  to  variation,  were  self-IOSM, 
external-IOSM,  and  external-IOCM .  The  addition  of  the 
variables  external-IOSM  and  external-IOCM  contributed 
little  to  the  approximately  67.0%  of  the  total  variance 
in  district  policies  explained  by  the  influence  that 
individual  teachers  have  over  school-wide  matters  (self- 
IOSM)  . 


District  Policies  and  Individual 
Influence  Variables 


The  variation  in  powerlessness  with  respect  to 
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district  policies  accounted  for  by  the  forty  variables  of 
school-wide  and  classroom  matters  is  summarized  in  Table 
9.8.  An  examination  of  the  data  revealed  that  individual 
teacher's  influence  over  establishing  school  rules  and 
regulations,  external  influence  over  determining  student 
grading  practices,  and  principals'  influence  over  the 
teaching  of  specific  lessons  contributed  significantly  to 
the  variance  in  district  policies.  The  combined  contri¬ 
bution  of  the  first  and  second  variable  accounted  for 
9.5%  of  the  variance  or  approximately  81.9%  of  the  total 
variance  in  district  policies.  The  principals'  contribu¬ 
tion  did  not  enter  until  the  fourth  step. 

PREDICTORS  OF  POWERLESSNESS  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  PRESSURE  OF  EXPECTATIONS 

Pressure  of  Expectations  and 

Aggregated  Influence  Variables 

Table  9.9  shows  a  summary  of  the  results  of  a 
standard  forward  stepwise  regression  procedure  used  to 
analyze  the  variation  in  powerlessness  with  respect  to 
pressure  of  expectations  accounted  for  by  the  aggregated 
scores  of  influence  over  school  matters.  The  R  for  the 
five  variables  selected  into  the  equation  was  .327  and  it 
was  statistically  significant  (F  =  6.487;  df.  =  5,270;  £  £ 
.001).  The  variance  included  in  the  final  solution  as 
indicated  by  R  was  10.7%. 


* 


SUMMARY  OF  FORWARD  (STEPWISE)  REGRESSION  ANALYSIS  FOR  POWERLESSNESS  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  DISTRICT  POLICIES  AS  THE  DEPENDENT  VARIABLE  AND  INFLUENCE 
OVER  SCHOOL  MATTERS  (iOSM/lOCM)  AS  INDEPENDENT  VARIABLE 
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Given  the  particular  order  in  which  the  indepen¬ 
dent  variables  were  selected  into  the  equation,  an  examin¬ 
ation  of  the  absolute  increment  in  the  variation  of  pres¬ 
sure  of  expectations  explained  by  each  variable  revealed 
that  only  the  contributions  of  self-IOSM  and  principal- 
IOSM  were  statistically  significant.  These  variables 
accounted  for  8.8%  of  the  variance  in  pressure  of  expecta¬ 
tions  or  approximately  82.2 %  of  the  total  variance  in 
pressure  of  expectations. 

Pressure  of  Expectations  and 

Individual  Influence  Variables 

Table  9.10  shows  a  summary  of  the  results  of  a 
standard  forward  stepwise  regression  procedure  used  to 
analyze  the  variation  in  powerlessness  with  respect  to 
pressure  of  expectations  accounted  for  by  the  forty 
variables  of  school-wide  and  classroom  matters.  An  examin¬ 
ation  of  the  data  revealed  that  all  five  variables  selected 
into  the  equation  contributed  significantly  to  the  variance 
in  pressure  of  expectations.  The  variable  self-IOSM  with 
respect  to  determining  student  control  and  discipline 
practice  ranked  first  and  accounted  for  34.4%  of  the  total 
variance  in  pressure  of  expectations.  The  first  three 
major  contributors  to  the  variance  of  pressure  of  expecta¬ 
tions  accounted  for  approximately  82.0%  of  the  total  vari¬ 


ance  . 


’ 
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TABLE  9.10 

SUMMARY  OF  FORWARD  (STEPWISE)  REGRESSION  ANALYSIS  FOR  POWERLESSNESS  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  PRESSURE  OF  EXPECTATIONS  AS  THE  DEPENDENT  VARIABLE  AND  INFLUENCE  OVER 
SCHOOL  MATTERS  (iOSM/lOCM)  AS  INDEPENDENT  VARIABLE 
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DISCUSSION 

The  data  indicated  that  the  single  most  important 
variable  accounting  for  the  variance  in  the  dimensions  of 
powerlessness  was  individual  teachers'  influence  over 
school-wide  matters.  However,  the  greatest  single  contri¬ 
bution  made  by  this  independent  variable  to  any  one  of  the 
dimensions  of  powerlessness  was  8.5%.  From  this  finding, 
we  may  infer  that  teachers'  sense  of  powerlessness  is 
minimally  affected  by  their  influence  over  the  school¬ 
wide  and  classroom  matters  examined  in  this  study. 
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CHAPTER  10 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  EFFECT  OF  BACKGROUND 
AND  OTHER  VARIABLES 

This  chapter  discusses  the  degree  to  which  other 
variables  may  have  determined  the  respondents'  feeling  of 
powerlessness.  The  variables  selected  for  examination 
were  background  variables,  school  effect,  preference  for 
the  teaching  profession,  and  type  of  school. 

BACKGROUND  VARIABLES 

Zero-order  correlations  were  established  to  measure 
the  association  of  background  variables  (age,  sex,  academic 
background,  grade  level  assignment,  tenure  as  teacher, 
tenure  as  teacher  in  present  district,  tenure  as  teacher 
in  present  school,  and  tenure  as  teacher  in  present  school 
with  present  principal)  with  powerlessness  and  influence 
variables.  Cases  containing  missing  values  were  excluded 
from  the  computations  pairwise.  (See  SPSS,  1975:280-281). 
This  exclusion  criterion  resulted  in  a  varied  N. 

Correlation  of  Background  and 
Powerlessness  Variables 

Correlations  (Table  10.1)  of  background  variables 
and  the  dimensions  of  powerlessness  ranged  from  a  low  of 
r  =  -.012  (r2  =  .000,  £  =  .422)  to  a  high  of  r  5  .240 
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2 

(r  =  .058,  £  =  .001).  The  low  range  of  correlations 
with  correspondingly  low  common  variance  indicated  that 
background  characteristics  were  accounting  for  only  0.0% 
to  5.8%  of  the  total  variance  in  powerlessness. 

Correlation  of  Background  and 

Influence  Variables 

The  correlations  between  background  variables  and 
influence  over  school-wide  (IOSM)  and  classroom  (IOCM) 
aggregated  variable  scores  are  presented  in  Tables  10.2 
and  10.3,  respectively.  Examination  of  these  zero-order 
correlations  revealed  that  the  background  variables  accounted 
for  only  3.3%  (IOSM)  and  3.6%  (IOCM)  of  the  total  variance 
in  the  influence  variables. 

SCHOOL  EFFECT 

The  data  were  analyzed  to  determine  if  there  was 
a  school  effect,  that  is,  if  the  relationships  were 
strengthened  or  weakened  when  school  staff  scores  were 
considered  as  compared  with  individual  teacher  scores. 

To  examine  this  question,  school  mean  scores  were  used. 

Correlation  of  School  Means  for 
Powerlessness  and  IQsM 

Bivariate  correlations  for  school  mean  scores 
shown  in  Table  10.4  indicated  that  powerlessness  with 
respect  to  pacing  and  teacher-principal  relations  with 
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influence  over  school-wide  matters  were  significant  at 
£  <_  .05  for  two  actors.  The  actors  were:  (1)  self 
(r  =  -.265,  £  =  .047  to  r  =  -.317,  £  =  .022)  and  (2) 
colleagues  (r  =  -.366,  £  =  .009  to  r  =  -.432,  £  =  .002). 
The  powerlessness  dimension  of  district  policies  correl¬ 
ated  negatively  and  significantly  with  colleagues'  influ¬ 
ence  over  school-wide  matters:  r  =  -.259,  £  <_  .05.  The 
strengths  of  these  relationships  accounted  for  6.7%  to 
18.7%  of  the  variance  in  powerlessness. 

These  examinations  of  school  mean  correlations 
for  powerlessness  and  IOSM  variables  indicated  a  lack  of 
a  school  effect. 

Correlations  of  School  Means  for 
Powerlessness  and  10 CM' 

Examination  of  the  data  in  Table  10.5  revealed  two 
significant  bivariate  correlations:  pacing  with  self- 
IOCM  (r  =  -.489,  r^  =  .239,  £  =  .001)  and  grading  with 
col league-IOCM  (r  =  .302,  r^  =  .091,  £  =  .027).  The  total 
variance  in  powerlessness  accounted  for  by  these  correla¬ 
tions  were  9%  and  24%. 

These  examinations  of  school  mean  correlations 
for  powerlessness  and  IOCM  variables  indicated  a  lack  of 
a  school  effect. 

PREFERENCE  FOR  THE  TEACHING  PROFESSION 

It  was  assumed  that  teachers'  sense  of  powerless- 
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(N  =  41  Schools) 
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ness  would  decrease  the  more  they  preferred  to  remain  in 
the  teaching  profession.  A  similar  inverse  relationship 
was  assumed  between  powerlessness  and  the  probability 
that  if  given  a  second  chance  teachers  would  still  choose 
the  teaching  profession.  Thus,  frequency  distributions 
of  responses  to  the  following  questions  were  examined:1 

_  Your  preference  to  remain  a  full-time 

teacher  in  public  education  is: 

very  weak  123456  very  strong 

_  If  you  could  do  it  all  over  again,  the  prob¬ 
ability  that  you  would  prefer  the  teaching 
profession  is: 

very  low  123456  very  high 
Table  10.6  indicates  that  55.3%  of  the  teachers 
preferred  to  remain  as  full-time  teachers  in  public  educa¬ 
tion  and  67.3%  claimed  that  if  given  a  second  chance  they 
preferred  the  teaching  profession. 

Examination  of  the  relationships  between  these  two 
variables  and  the  five  dimensions  of  powerlessness  revealed 
negative  and  statistically  significant  correlations  in 
accordance  with  the  assumption  (Table  10.7).  That  is,  the 
more  powerless  teachers  felt,  the  less  they  preferred  to 


Background  items  14  and  33  of  the  teacher  question¬ 
naire  distributed  in  Balderson's  1974  research  study. 
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remain  in  the  teaching  profession  (r  =  -.109  to  r  =  -.227). 
Furthermore,  teacher  powerlessness  increased  the  lower  the 
preference  for  the  teaching  profession  if  given  a  second 
chance  (r  =  -.157  to  r  =  -.216). 

TYPE  OF  SCHOOL 

To  determine  the  type  of  teaching  area  respondents 
were  assigned  to,  principals  were  asked  to  respond  to  the 
following  question:2 

_  The  best  description  of  the  teaching  areas 

(spaces)  in  this  school  is: 

1.  All  traditional  3.  Mainly  open 

2.  Mainly  traditional  4.  All  open 

By  grouping  response  items  (1  with  2,  and  3  with 
4) ,  the  teaching  areas  were  divided  into  those  character¬ 
ized  as  traditional  (1  and  2)  and  those  characterized  as 
open  (3  and  4) .  Application  of  SPSS  subprogram  T-TEST 
revealed  a  significant  difference  between  the  two  groups 
with  respect  to  the  grading  (_t  =  1.88,  d_f  =  39,  £  =  .034) 
and  pressure  of  expectations  (_t  =  2.71,  d_f  =  39,  £  =  .005) 
dimensions  of  powerlessness  (Table  10.8).  Examining  the 
means  of  the  teachers  within  each  of  the  teaching  areas 
further  indicated  that  feelings  of  powerlessness  were 


2 

Background  item  number  45  from  questionnaire 
administered  to  principals  in  Balderson's  1974 
research  study. 
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TABLE  10.8 


T-TEST  RESULTS  OF  THE  TYPE 

OF 

SCHOOLS 

WITH 

POWERLESSNESS 

DIMENSIONS  OF 

POWERLESSNESS 

N 

X 

sd 

ta  df 

Grading 

Traditional 

36 

2.045 

.408 

1.88*  39 

Open 

5 

1.644 

.699 

Pacing 

Traditional 

36 

1.791 

.266 

.72  39 

Open 

5 

1.696 

.336 

Teacher-Principal 

Relations 

Traditional 

36 

1.939 

.661 

.27  39 

Open 

5 

1.855 

.432 

District  Policies 

Traditional 

36 

2.734 

.349 

-1.18  4.31 

Open 

5 

3.089 

.664 

Pressure  of  Expectations 

Traditional 

36 

2.159 

.579 

2.71**  39 

Open 

5 

1.422 

.488 

a  One-tailed  t-test 
*  £  _<  .05 

**  p  <  .01 


• 
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stronger  among  teachers  assigned  to  traditional  teaching 
areas . 

Relationships  between  the  dimensions  of  powerless¬ 
ness  and  the  aggregated  influence  variables  within  each 
type  of  teaching  area  were  then  explored.  Table  10.9 
revealed  that  for  teachers  within  traditional  teaching 
areas  significant  relationships  between  the  variables 
occurred  primarily  for  the  self  and  colleague  actors  at 
the  school-wide  level.  However,  significant  relationships 
for  teachers  within  open  teaching  areas  were  found  to  occur 
only  at  the  classroom  level. 


COMPARISON  OF  THE  TYPE  OF  SCHOOLS:  CORRELATIONS  OF  POWERLESSNESS  WITH 
INFLUENCE  OVER  SCHOOL-WIDE  ( I OSM)  AND  CLASSROOM  (iOCM)  MATTERS 
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CHAPTER  11 


SUMMARY  AND  IMPLICATIONS  OF  FINDINGS 

The  primary  aim  of  this  study  was  to  explore  the 
relationships  between  teacher  alienation  and  the  perceived 
influence  of  various  actors  over  school  matters.  The  gen¬ 
eral  hypothesis  developed  for  this  exploration  was: 

H:  The  more  teachers  are  alienated,  the  less 

influence  teachers  have  over  school 
matters . 

To  obtain  the  necessary  information  for  either  the 
confirmation,  or  partial  confirmation,  or  rejection  of 
this  hypothesis  three  research  questions  were  asked.  A 
summation  of  the  results  of  each  of  these  questions  is 
given  in  the  first  section  of  this  chapter.  Implications 
of  these  results  for  further  practice  and  research  are 
then  presented. 

SUMMARY 

RESEARCH  QUESTION  ONE 

Research  question  one  asked:  What  empirical 
definition  of  alienation  applies  to  elementary  teachers? 

As  explained  previously,  the  initial  premise  of 
this  research  study  was  that  Seeman's  (1959)  five  dimen¬ 
sion  typology  of  alienation  would  sufficiently  describe 
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the  empirical  data.  Contrary  to  this  view,  factor  analysis 
of  the  data  revealed  that  the  alienation  scales  used  in 
this  study  measured  only  the  construct  powerlessness. 
Furthermore,  the  analysis  revealed  powerlessness  to  be 
multidimensional  rather  than  unidimensional  as  suggested 
by  Seeman.  These  dimensions  of  powerlessness  were  found 
to  be  powerlessness  with  respect  to: 

1 .  Grading 

Teachers  are  uneasy  in  applying  their  profes¬ 
sional  judgement  to  the  grading  of  students. 

2 .  Pacing 

Teachers  are  unable  to  establish  the  pace  they 
will  follow  in  relation  to  the  classroom  and 
their  work  as  teachers  in  general. 

3 .  Teacher-Principal  Relations 

Teacher  satisfaction  with  the  principal  is 
positively  related  to  the  openness  of  the 
principal  and  the  principal’s  willingness 
to  delegate  authority. 

4 .  District  Policies 

Teachers  have  limited  influence  over  district¬ 
wide  policies. 

5  .  Pressure  of  Expectations 

Teachers  are  continuously  pressured  by  the 
administration  to  be  engaged  in  professional 
activities  and  conduct. 

This  empirical  definition  of  alienation  with 
respect  to  elementary  teachers  was  then  used  in  the  invest- 
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igation  of  research  questions  two  and  three. 

RESEARCH  QUESTION  TWO 

Research  question  two  asked:  What  relationships 
exist  between  teacher  alienation  and  influence  over  school 
matters?  Two  major  objectives  (2.1  and  2.2)  were  formu¬ 
lated  in  order  to  gain  information  regarding  this  question. 

Objective  2.1 

Objective  2.1  involved  determining  the  relation¬ 
ships  existing  between  teacher  alienation  and  influence 
over  school-wide  matters.  The  matters  considered  at  the 
school-wide  level  were  determining  educational  goals, 
establishing  rules  and  regulations,  determining  student 
grading  practices,  planning  the  general  curriculum,  and 
determining  student  control  and  discipline. 

The  major  findings  are  presented  below. 

Powerlessness  and  self-IOSM.  It  was  hypothesized 
that  teacher  alienation  is  negatively  related  to  the 
influence  individual  teachers  have  over  school-wide  mat¬ 
ters.  Five  sub-hypotheses  were  used  to  test  this  hypothe¬ 
sis.  The  results  were  as  follows: 

Hiai:  Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  the 

grading  of  students  is  negatively  related  to 
the  influence  individual  teachers  have  over 
school-wide  matters.  (CONFIRMED) 


I 
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^la2:  Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  pacing 

is  negatively  related  to  the  influence 
individual  teachers  have  over  school-wide 
matters.  (CONFIRMED) 

Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  teacher- 
principal  relations  is  negatively  related  to 
the  influence  individual  teachers  have  over 
school-wide  matters.  (CONFIRMED) 

Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  district 
policies  is  negatively  related  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  individual  teachers  have  over  school¬ 
wide  matters.  (CONFIRMED) 

^la5:  Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  pressure 

of  expectations  of  teachers  is  negatively 
related  to  the  influence  individual  teachers 
have  over  school-wide  matters.  (CONFIRMED) 

Given  these  results,  the  hypothesis  (H-.  )  that 
teacher  alienation  is  negatively  related  to  the  influence 
individual  teachers  have  over  school-wide  matters  was 
confirmed . 

Powerlessness  and  col league-IOSM .  It  was  hypothe¬ 
sized  that  teacher  alienation  is  negatively  related  to  the 
influence  colleagues  have  over  school-wide  matters.  Five 
sub-hypotheses  were  used  to  test  this  hypothesis.  The 
results  were  as  follows: 

Hlbl*  Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  the 
grading  of  students  is  negatively  related 
to  the  influence  colleagues  have  over 
school-wide  matters.  (PARTIALLY  CONFIRMED) 
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^lb2  :  Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  pacing 
is  negatively  related  to  the  influence 
colleagues  have  over  school-wide  matters. 
(PARTIALLY  CONFIRMED) 

^lb3:  Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  teacher- 

principal  relations  is  negatively  related  to 
the  influence  colleagues  have  over  school¬ 
wide  matters.  (CONFIRMED) 


Hlb4 ' 


Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  district 
policies  is  negatively  related  to  the  influence 
colleagues  have  over  school-wide  matters. 
(CONFIRMED) 


^lb5:  Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  pressure 

of  expectations  of  teachers  is  negatively 
related  to  the  influence  colleagues  have  over 
school-wide  matters.  (PARTIALLY  CONFIRMED) 

Given  these  results,  the  hypothesis  (H-^)  that 
teacher  alienation  is  negatively  related  to  the  influence 
colleagues  have  over  school-wide  matters  was  partially 
confirmed . 


Powerlessness  and  principal-IOSM .  It  was  hypothe¬ 
sized  that  teacher  alienation  is  positively  related  to  the 
influence  principals  have  over  school-wide  matters.  Five 
sub-hypotheses  were  used  to  test  this  hypothesis.  The 
results  were  as  follows: 


Hid:  Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  the 

grading  of  students  is  positively  related 
to  the  influence  principals  have  over  school¬ 
wide  matters.  (PARTIALLY  CONFIRMED) 
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Hic2:  Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  pacing 

is  positively  related  to  the  influence 
principals  have  over  school-wide  matters. 
(REJECTED) 

Hicj:  Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  teacher- 

principal  relations  is  positively  related  to 
the  influence  principals  have  over  school¬ 
wide  matters.  (PARTIALLY  CONFIRMED) 

H^c^:  Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  district 

policies  is  positively  related  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  principals  have  over  school-wide  matters. 
(REJECTED) 

^lc5:  Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  pressure 

of  expectations  of  teachers  is  positively 
related  to  the  influence  principals  have  over 
school-wide  matters.  (PARTIALLY  CONFIRMED) 

Given  these  results,  the  hypothesis  (H-^  )  that 
teacher  alienation  is  positively  related  to  the  influence 
principals  have  over  school-wide  matters  was  partially 
confirmed . 


Powerlessness  and  external-IOSM .  It  was  hypothe¬ 
sized  that  teacher  alienation  is  positively  related  to  the 
influence  external  actors  have  over  school-wide  matters. 


Five  sub-hypotheses  were  used  to  test  the  hypothesis.  The 
results  were  as  follows: 


Hldl ' 


Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  the 
grading  of  students  is  positively  related 
to  the  influence  external  actors  have  over 
school-wide  matters.  (PARTIALLY  CONFIRMED) 
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Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  pac ing 
is  positively  related  to  the  influence 
external  actors  have  over  school-wide 
matters.  (PARTIALLY  CONFIRMED) 

Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  teacher- 
principal  relations  is  positively  related  to 
the  influence  external  actors  have  over 
school-wide  matters.  (REJECTED) 

Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  district 
policies  is  positively  related  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  external  actors  have  over  school-wide 
matters.  (PARTIALLY  CONFIRMED) 

Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  pressure 
of  expectations  of  teachers  is  positively 
related  to  the  influence  external  actors  have 
over  school-wide  matters.  (PARTIALLY  CONFIRMED) 

Given  these  results,  the  hypothesis  (H-^)  that 
teacher  alienation  is  positively  related  to  the  influence 
external  actors  have  over  school-wide  matters  was  partially 
confirmed . 

Objective  2.2 

Objective  2.2  involved  determining  the  relation¬ 
ships  existing  between  teacher  alienation  and  influence 
over  classroom  matters.  The  matters  considered  at  the 
classroom  level  were  administering  rules  and  regulations, 
grouping  students,  planning  curriculum,  teaching  specific 
lessons,  classes,  or  groups,  and  student  control  and 
discipline . 
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The  major  findings  are  presented  below. 
Powerlessness  and  self-IOCM.  It  was  hypothesized 
that  teacher  alienation  is  negatively  related  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  individual  teachers  have  over  classroom  matters. 

Five  sub-hypotheses  were  used  to  test  this  hypothesis. 

The  results  were  as  follows: 


2al 


H 


2a2 


H 


2a3 


Ho.i  :  Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  the 

grading  of  students  is  negatively  related  to 
the  influence  individual  teachers  have  over 
classroom  matters.  (PARTIALLY  CONFIRMED) 

Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  pacing 
is  negatively  related  to  the  influence 
individual  teachers  have  over  classroom 
matters .  (CONFIRMED) 

Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  teacher- 
principal  relations  is  negatively  related  to 
the  influence  individual  teachers  have  over 
classroom  matters.  (CONFIRMED) 

Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  district 
policies  is  negatively  related  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  individual  teachers  have  over  classroom 
matters.  (REJECTED) 

Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  pressure 
of  expectations  of  teachers  is  negatively 
related  to  the  influence  individual  teachers 
have  over  classroom  matters.  (PARTIALLY  CONFIRMED) 

Given  these  results,  the  hypothesis  (H9  )  that 

z  a 

teacher  alienation  is  negatively  related  to  the  influence 
individual  teachers  have  over  classroom  matters  was  partially 


H 


2a4 


H 


2a5 


confirmed . 
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Powerlessness  and  col league-IOCM.  It  was  hypothe¬ 
sized  that  teacher  alienation  is  negatively  related  to  the 
influence  colleagues  have  over  classroom  matters.  Five 
sub-hypotheses  were  used  to  test  this  hypothesis.  The 
results  were  as  follows: 

^2bl :  Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  the 

grading  of  students  is  negatively  related 
to  the  influence  colleagues  have  class¬ 
room  matters.  (REJECTED) 

^2b2:  Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  pacing 

is  negatively  related  to  the  influence  col¬ 
leagues  have  over  classroom  matters. 

(REJECTED) 


Hjbj1  Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  teacher- 
principal  relations  is  negatively  related  to 
the  influence  colleagues  have  over  classroom 
matters.  (REJECTED) 


H2b4 ' 


Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  district 
policies  is  negatively  related  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  colleagues  have  over  classroom  matters. 
(REJECTED) 


^2b5 *  Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  pressure 
of  expectations  of  teachers  is  negatively 
related  to  the  influence  colleagues  have  over 
classroom  matters.  (REJECTED) 


Given  these  results,  the  hypothesis  (H-^)  that 
teacher  alienation  is  negatively  related  to  the  influence 


colleagues  have  over  classroom  matters  was  rejected. 

Powerlessness  and  principal-IOCM .  It  was  hypothe¬ 


sized  that  teacher  alienation  is  positively  related  to  the 
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influence  principals  have  over  classroom  matters.  Five 
sub-hypotheses  were  used  to  test  this  hypothesis.  The 
results  were  as  follows: 


H 


2cl 


H 


2c2 


H 


2c3 


H 


2c4 


H 


2c5 


Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  the 
grading  of  students  is  positively  related 
to  the  influence  principals  have  over 
classroom  matters.  (PARTIALLY  CONFIRMED) 

Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  pacing 
is  positively  related  to  the  influence 
principals  have  over  classroom  matters. 
(PARTIALLY  CONFIRMED) 


Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  teacher- 
principal  relations  is  positively  related  to 
the  influence  principals  have  over  classroom 
matters.  (PARTIALLY  CONFIRMED) 

Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  district 
policies  is  positively  related  to  the  influence 
principals  have  over  classroom  matters. 

(REJECTED) 

Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  pressure 
of  expectations  of  teachers  is  positively 
related  to  the  influence  principals  have  over 
classroom  matters.  (PARTIALLY  CONFIRMED) 

Given  these  results,  the  hypothesis  (H0c)  that 

teacher  alienation  is  positively  related  to  the  influence 

principals  have  over  classroom  matters  is  partially  confirmed 

Powerlessness  and  external-IOCM .  It  was  hypothe¬ 


sized  that  teacher  alienation  is  positively  related  to  the 
influence  external  actors  have  over  classroom  matters. 
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Five  sub  hypotheses  were  used  to  test  this  hypothesis. 
The  results  were  as  follows: 


H2dl:  Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  the 

grading  of  students  is  positively  related 
to  the  influence  external  actors  have  over 
classroom  matters.  (PARTIALLY  CONFIRMED) 

Hpdp*  Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  pacing 
is  positively  related  to  the  influence 
external  actors  have  over  classroom  matters. 
(CONFIRMED) 


^2d3:  Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  teacher- 

principal  relations  is  positively  related  to 
the  influence  external  actors  have  over  class¬ 
room  matters.  (REJECTED) 

^2d4:  Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  district 

policies  is  positively  related  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  external  actors  have  over  classroom  mat¬ 
ters.  (REJECTED) 

^2d5:  Teacher  powerlessness  with  respect  to  pressure 

of  expectations  of  teachers  is  positively 
related  to  the  influence  external  actors  have 
over  classroom  matters.  (PARTIALLY  CONFIRMED) 

Given  these  results,  the  hypothesis  (H0^)  that 
teacher  alienation  is  positively  related  to  the  influence 
external  actors  have  over  classroom  matters  was  partially 


confirmed . 


Predictors  of  Powerlessness 

To  obtain  the  best  predictive  variable  of  power¬ 
lessness,  a  forward  stepwise  multiple  regression  procedure 
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was  used.  The  best  predictive  independent  variable  result- 
ing  from  this  analysis  was  the  influence  individual  teachers 
have  over  school-wide  matters  (self-IOSM) .  However,  the 
implication  of  the  term  "best"  was  restricted  to  an  account¬ 
ing  of  8.5%  of  the  variance  in  powerlessness.  The  addition 
of  other  independent  variables  contributed  an  insignificant 
amount  to  the  variance  in  powerlessness. 

RESEARCH  QUESTION  THREE 

The  third  research  question  asked:  What  personal, 
attitudinal,  and  school  characteristics  are  significantly 
related  to  teacher  alienation  and  influence  over  school 
matters?  To  answer  the  proposed  question  three  objectives 
were  explored. 

Objective  3.1 

Objective  3.1  involved  determining  the  personal 
characteristics  of  teachers  significantly  related  to 
teacher  alienation  and  influence  over  school  matters. 

The  analysis  of  relationships  between  background 
variables  and  powerlessness  and  influence  variables  were 
all  insignificant.  Therefore,  relationships  between  the 
dimensions  of  powerlessness  and  influence  variables  were 
not  likely  affected  by  variance  in  background  character¬ 
istics  of  the  teachers  studied. 
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Objective  3.2 

Objective  3.2  involved  determining  if  two  atti- 
tudinal  characteristics  of  teachers  were  significantly 
related  to  teacher  alienation  and  influence  over  school 
matters . 


The  analysis  of  relationships  between  preference 
for  the  teaching  profession  and  powerlessness  revealed  a 
negative  and  statistically  significant  relationship. 

That  is,  the  more  powerless  teachers  felt,  the  less  they 
preferred  to  remain  in  the  teaching  profession  and  the 
less  likely  they  would  choose  the  teaching  profession  if 
given  a  second  chance.  However,  the  variance  in  power¬ 
lessness  accounted  for  by  preference  for  the  teaching 
profession  was  only  5.2%.  The  variance  in  powerlessness 
accounted  for  by  preference  for  the  teaching  profession 
if  given  a  second  chance  was  only  4.7%. 


Objective  3.3 

Objective  3.3  involved  determining  if  the  type  of 
school  significantly  related  to  teacher  alienation  and 

influence  over  school  matters. 

Teachers  working  in  traditional  schools  were  found 
to  feel  more  powerless  the  less  influence  they  had  over 
school-wide  matters.  Further,  teachers  working  in  open 
schools  were  found  to  feel  more  powerless  the  less  influ 

ence  they  had  over 


classroom  matters. 
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The  variance  in  powerlessness  accounted  for  by  tradi 
tional  schools  ranged  from  8%  to  21%.  The  variance  in  power 
lessness  accounted  for  by  the  five  open  schools  ranged  from 
64%  to  92%. 


IMPLICATIONS 

The  concept  of  alienation  examined  in  this  study 
was  found  to  be  a  multidimensional  measure  of  powerless¬ 
ness.  These  dimensions  of  powerlessness  were:  (1)  grading, 
(2)  pacing,  (3)  teacher-principal  relations,  (4)  district 
policies,  and  (5)  pressure  of  expectations.  Further 
investigations  need  to  be  carried  out  to  determine  if  this 
finding  is  valid  for  other  teacher  populations. 

It  was  revealed  in  the  study  that  the  degree  of 
teacher  alienation  was  not  uniform  over  each  of  the  measured 
dimensions  of  powerlessness.  That  is,  the  degree  to  which 
teachers  reported  feelings  of  powerlessness  depended  on 
the  specific  dimension  under  investigation.  Comparative 
school  by  school  studies  on  these  dimensions  of  powerless¬ 
ness  are  needed.  Similar  studies  are  also  needed  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  levels  of  alienation  between  different  school 
districts.  From  these  studies  it  will  be  possible  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  there  is  agreement  on  which  level  of  alienation 
ranks  the  highest  among  teachers. 

The  findings  of  these  comparative  studies  could 
then  be  used  as  a  guide  to  educational  administrators  who 
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are  confronted  with  the  task  of  reducing  alienation  among 
their  teachers.  The  strategy  of  the  administrator  is  no 
longer  one  of  deciding  the  appropriate  area  on  which  to 
focus  but  of  identifying  and  manipulating  the  causal  vari¬ 
ables  associated  with  high  feelings  of  alienation. 

Relationships  between  powerlessness  and  influence 
were  found  to  be  weak  though  several  of  the  relationships 
were  statistically  significant.  Thus,  little  support  was 
given  to  the  notion  that  teacher  alienation  would  decrease 
substantially  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  teacher's 
influence  over  school  matters. 

It  may  be  valuable,  therefore,  if  school  adminis¬ 
trators  re-examined  their  reasons  for  promoting  greater 
participation  by  teachers  in  selected  school-wide  and  class¬ 
room  level  decisions.  Although  greater  participation  may 
be  desirable  on  other  accounts,  the  findings  of  this  study 
do  not  strongly  support  the  notion  that  greater  participa¬ 
tion  will  necessarily  lead  to  lower  levels  of  alienation. 
There  is  a  clear  need  to  further  delineate  the  relevant 
variables  and  relationships  regarding  influence  over  school 
matters  and  the  attitudes  of  educators. 
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